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EDITORIAL NOTES 


4 INDING fault for the sake of finding fault is the most foolish 
7 occupation a human being can have. If we return this month 

to the subject of our national coins and medals, on which we 
made some remarks last month, it is only because we believe 
_ remedial measures are possible, and that it is not even too late to do some- 
_ thing about the medals issued in connection with the late war. 
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2 WE referred last month, after some general remarks on the design and 
z execution of all Government seals, coins, medals, and orders, to 
- certain peculiarly offensive specimens which had been produced as rewards 
_ for our soldiers. We mentioned the way in which the War Medal, after 
being (as is customary) marred by the use of the reducing machine, had 
_ been spoilt by the obtrusion over its faces of metal semicircles which are 
_ parts of the clasp. We commented on the iniquitous lettering which has 


- to Woolwich) the Memorial Plaque for the fallen—an example of first- 
_ class casting embellished with admirable lettering. What we did not tell 
was the tragic and diverting history of what is called the Victory Medal. 
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P JHE Victory Medal—a token decided on in consultation with the 
_ 4 Allies—was to bear a figure of Victory designed in each country by 
an artist of that country. In this country the successful design was by 
“Mr. McMillen, who did the really unusually fine design for the War 
Medal. The first stage, as usual, was the mechanical reduction of his. 
design, which produced something greatly inferior to the large-scale 
> Gs 
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model. Then Woolwich got to work. Last summer it became known 
that half a million Victory Medals had been scrapped owing to defective 
workmanship: in short, we believe, the knob attachment was badly 
soldered on. What is not commonly known is that hundreds of thousands 
manufactured since then have been withdrawn for equally valid, equally 
deplorable, and equally avoidable reasons. We are not in this paper 
concerned with the great waste of public money involved. It is not even 
our business to speculate as to how many years will pass before a remnant 
of greybeards receive the last of these medals. Some millions of the War 
Medals are, we understand, being held up to be issued with the Victory 
Medals ; if clasps for various engagements are, as is wont, to be sent 
out also we cannot conceive when the job will be finished, for at present 
hardly a beginning has been made. Let this, however, be dealt with by 
others : the only story which concerns us is the story of the medal from 
an zsthetic point of view, from the point of view of any man, be he 
numismatist or engineer, who likes a decent standard of workmanship. 
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\ 7 OOLWICH began by turning out a medal the surface of which was 
produced by the method known as sandblasting—a method, by the 

way, repudiated, if mildly, by the Deputy Master of the Mint during the 
recent correspondence in the Times. The result of this method as employed 
at Woolwich was a surface and a colour and a texture probably never 
equalled for unmitigated vileness in the whole history of the medallic art. 
The ex-Service workmen who saw the first specimens instantly christened 
them ‘The Mud of Flanders Medals.” It didn’t look like bronze ; it 
didn’t look like metal at all ; it looked like breakable light mud, or milk- 
chocolate which has lain long in the shop window. Beyond this the design 
had almost completely disappeared ; the main outlines of it made faint 
ridges in the mud ; it was as if under a shroud. | 
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ee. first Victory Medal was so grossly bad that severe criticism was 
inevitable wherever it was seen : nobody could defend it, and we gather 
that towards the end of last year it was decided to call in all those which 
had been allowed to leave Woolwich: we don’t know how many, but 
perhaps another half a million. The next thing was to decide on the kind 
of surface which was to replace this object of general execration. We 
cannot conceive that the authorities made no effort at all to produce a 
decent patinated surface, attractive and permanent in colour. If they did 
so try (although there are many known and cheap methods) they failed 
to satisfy even themselves. Instead of taking outside advice or plugging 
away until something tolerable was found, they appear to have thrown 
up the sponge. All effort to make a presentable bronze surface was 
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abandoned, and the type of medal now being made looks like a new 

bright penny. That rather is what it looks like during its first few weeks 

of existence. As time passes it suffers a change. Its surface becomes 

iridescent. This iridescence may achieve a subtle harmony with the 

tainbow ribbon, but that, we conceive, was not intended. The 

tarnishing will proceed until something like an old blackened penny will 
e the hero’s memento of the Victory. 
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; Pte is where the Victory Medal stands. It is not too late to alter it. 
_4 Many millions have to be made; a little more delay will make an 
Insignificant difference, and the War Office (whose business, we suppose, it 
exclusively is) should insist on Woolwich producing a decent bronze 
finish or else get the finish done by somebody else. We could not—not 
adequately even with coloured illustrations, for which our paper is not 
suitable—exhibit the two undesirable surfaces and the one desirable 
_ surface : but our readers may take it from us that we have not been guilty 
of understatement, and that the matter is too clear to afford room for 
genuine differences of taste. We have here as obvious a piece of bad 
craftsmanship as (let us say) the use of typewriter “‘ spacing ”’ when the 
inscriptions are being stamped on to our medals. Nobody could defend 
it: there is room only for a confession of ignorance, of indolence, or of 
indifference. And the whole depressing confusion arises from the fact 
that there is no systemisation in these affairs: responsibility, nominal 
or real, may lie in the most varied and the most unsuitable quarters : if 
a person of critical authority is consulted at one stage he may never be 
consulted again, and there is no guarantee that such a person will ever 
be consulted at all. Our complex of administration is such that nobody, 
not knowing otherwise, would be surprised to learn that the National 
Gallery was under the control of the Admiralty—much less that a board 
of generals selected medal designs or that a retired electrical engineer 
had the last word in settling their mode of execution. If we cannot have 
a special Department to which reference should be made in such matters, 
let us at least segregate certain clearly defined groups of problems and see 
that control of “ quality ” is exercised by permanent properly qualified 
committees. We might add that from the practical point of view a few 
trained die-sinkers at the Mint and a trained typographer and publisher 
or two at the Stationery Office might be useful. 
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‘Ops minor postscript. Whilst we are on this subject of the quality of 
Government production we may pertinently spare a word or two for 
the latest issue of the London Telephone Book. Yes, we know that there 
are other things to say about telephones, but they are being said by others. 
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This thick volume, the Telephone Book, has been so badly put together 
that many copies, after very slight wear, began falling in pieces. But the 
most remarkable thing about it is a detail, minor perhaps in itself, but 
beautifully indicative of the sublime bungling which afflicts most of the 
Government’s efforts at craftsmanship. On the margin of previous issues 
there has been the familiar alphabetical arrangement—‘‘ Out—Pip,” 
“TJlo—Lyt,” etc.—which aims at making reference easier. In the recent 
edition these signposts have been moved from the outer to the inner 
edges of the pages, so that when one is turning the volume over one cannot — 
see them at all. Did somebody, in a sudden access of misplaced refinement, 

think that they were too conspicuous a defacement on the outer margins ? 

There is sitting, we believe, a committee on Government printing. We 

are not quite sure what its terms of reference are ; if it has merely been” 
told to select types for Government use it will not get very far. As with 

medals so with printing : unless there is some delegation of authority to 

experts combining taste with practical good sense everything the State 

turns out will, with accidental exceptions, be shoddy and dull. 
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\ 7E suppose we had better add that these remarks are not prompted 

by any special feeling about His Majesty’s present Administration. 
Its predecessors have been equally slack in these regards. The result has 
been a steady decline of quality in everything the Government has made, 
except, we suppose, armaments. Even our postage-stamps are weak and 
commonplace compared to those early ones of Queen Victoria. Why ? 
Before the war, at any rate, we could not plead poverty, for the constant — 
increase in our national wealth was a subject of universal boasting. Are 
we here also to detect minute symptoms of spiritual decay ? 
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E have to correct an error which was made in these notes in our 

last issue, concerning the binding-cases for our second volume. 
The price charged to readers who send their numbers to us to be bound 
is ten shillings and sixpence, not eight shillings as there stated. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


R. ROBERT NICHOLS has sailed for Japan to take up the Professorship 
of English Literature at Tokio. This is the post that Lafcadio Hearn 
held for some years. Collections of his lectures to the Japanese have been 
published. They are extremely interesting ; the criticism is generally 
sound, and the reader has the pleasure of following Hearn’s mind in the 


_ difficult tasks of selecting work likely to appeal to the Japanese, and in allowing for all 


the obvious and all the subtle distinctions between the moral and social codes of the 
Japanese and those of Western Europe. We wish Mr. Nichols the best of fortune, and 
hope that Japan will stimulate his creative activity, which has already enriched the 
language with some beautiful poems. 
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i our last issue, in an obituary notice of Miss Olive Schreiner, we stated that The 
Story of an African Farm was originally published by Mr. Fisher Unwin in the 
“ Pseudonym Library.” This is incorrect. The book was first issued by Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall in 1883, and since 1893 has been published by Messrs. Hutchinson 
& Co. The story of its publication adds another detail to what is known of George 
Meredith’s career as a publisher’s reader. It was offered to Chapman & Hall in 1882 
and, on his suggestion, was returned “‘ to the author for revision.” Later in the year the 
author sent it'in again and it was accepted, Meredith having made many valuable 


_ suggestions to Miss Schreiner, of most of which she availed herself, and having 


personally discussed it with her several times. 
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N organisation entitled the Italian Book Society has been formed, with the 
approval and support of the Italian and British Governments, for the furthering 

of Italian studies in this country. The Society, which is directed by a committee of 
which Sir Frederic Kenyon, K.C.B., is the Chairman, has found quarters for the 


_ display and sale of books at the London Literary Lounge, 14a Clifford Street, W.1, 


which is a department of one of Messrs. 'Truslove & Hanson’s shops. Here will be found 
Italian literary periodicals, catalogues, editions of standard works, and educational 
books ; and all enquiries as to Italian work will be answered. 
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q A’ important new book is shortly to be issued at Oxford. This is The Daniel Press, 


| 


which will contain a memoir of the late Dr. Daniel (Provost of Worcester 
College) by Sir Herbert Warren, contributions by John Masefield, Margaret L. 
Woods, F. W. Bourdillon, and others, and a full bibliography of the Press at Frome 
and at Oxford by Mr. Falconer Madan. The book will be a quarto, printed in the Fell 
type on the Daniel Press, which is now in the Bodleian Library, and it will be the first 
book ever printed within the walls of that building. The price to subscribers is one 
guinea, and printing is to begin as soon as 350 promises of subscription are received. 
Not more than 500 ordinary copies will be published, but there is also to be an édetion 


de luxe of sixty copies, fifty of which will be for sale at two guineas each, which will 


have ten additional facsimiles and some original leaves of the Daniel Press. Promises 


of subscription (but not, for the time being, the money) should be sent to C. H. 


Wilkinson, Esq., Worcester College, Oxford. 
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HE Illuminated Manuscripts from Durham Cathedral, which are, as recorded in 
A Bere columns last month, at present on exhibition at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, are to return to Durham, we are informed, towards the end of February. 
Those who wish to see them, therefore, should do so at once. 
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M R. FRANCIS WILLIAM BOURDILLON died on January 13th at the age of © 


sixty-eight. As a poet he was best known to the world as the writer of The 
Night has a Thousand Eyes, but he wrote much other verse, which, though often 


marred by triviality and lapses into mere prettiness, was, at its best, marked by real — 


distinction of phrase and felicity—though hardly depth—of thought. As a scholar 
he was a recognised authority on early French romances, of which he possessed a 
fine collection, and his translation of Aucassin et Nicolette has run through several 
editions. In 1906 the Bibliographical Society published his monograph on early 
editions of the Roman de la Rose, and quite recently his paper on Huon de Bordeaux 
and Melusine appeared in The Library. 
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N event of some historical and literary importance was the revival, on ae 
gth—13th, of Nicholas Udall’s Ralph Rotster Doister in the old Abbots’ Dining Hall 


at Westminster. This earliest of English comedies has never been played since it was — 


first acted before Queen Mary by the boys of Eton nearly four centuries ago, but its 
long neglect was proved by this revival to be quite unjustified, for we found (to our 


surprise, we confess) much of the play quite boisterously funny. Though there were — 


some dull patches (in the second act in particular), the play would still, even in a 
theatre, be a good entertainment, and in the setting of the dining hall it was ideal. 
The performance, which was given in aid of the Abbey Fund by members of the 
O.U.D.S., together with certain ladies, was excellent ; especially good were Miss 


Kitty Ashton as Christian Custance, Mr. J. C. Ledward as Matthew Merrygreek, — 


and Mr. Eric Bush as Ralph. 
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HE death of Mr. Gervase Cary Elwes, who was accidentally killed while alighting 
from a train in America on January 12th, has robbed us of one of the very © 
small company of singers who, besides having the purely physical good luck to possess — 


beautiful voices, are also artists. He had a fine clarity of diction and sense of phrasing, 
and was considered by many good judges the best living tenor singer of Bach and 
Brahms. With the general public his interpretation of The Dream of Gerontius was 


immensely popular, and he was also very well known as a singer of the songs of Dr. | 
Vaughan-Williams and of other modern English composers. Sometimes, even, his — 


kindness for the young native composer led him to perform songs which, in the opinion 
of his admirers, were hardly worth the artistry which he bestowed upon them. He 
was fifty-four years of age when he died, but did not begin singing professionally 
until he was over thirty. He had previously been in the diplomatic service. 
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Ww: have to record the deaths, which happened in December, of Mr. Henry William 


Bruton, of Gloucester, and of Mr. George Herbert Perris. Mr. Bruton, who — 


ms 


was seventy-seven at the time of his death, was a friend of George Cruikshank’s and _ 
a great collector of his works and of those of Dickens. He was one of the executors — 


of Dr. ‘Truman, and prepared the catalogue of the latter’s famous Cruikshank Collection 
when, in 1906, its sale (which lasted six days) took place. Mr. Perris was a well-known 
journalist, but deserves best, perhaps, at the hands of the public as the originator and 
assistant editor of Messrs. Williams & Norgate’s Home University Library. He edited 


also the Further Memoirs of Marie Bashkirtseff (1901). He was fifty-five when he died. | 
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NEW AND RECENT PERIODICALS 


HE New Keepsake, otherwise Le Nouveau Keepsake, edited by MM. X. M. 

Boulestin and J. E. Laboureur, is published by the Chelsea Book Club in three 
forms : on Japanese vellum at 35s., on blue vellum at 30s., and on hand-made paper 
at 18s. 6d. It is an admirable piece of production, very well printed and arranged, 
with a beautiful page and an excellently solid cover. The literary contents (in French 
and English) are varied and range from poems by M. Roger Allard, Mr. J. Middleton 
Murry, and Mr. Edmund Blunden, to prose sketches by Miss Katharine Mansfield 
and Mr. Aldous Huxley, and music by Mr. Francis Toye. The pictures include works 
by M. A. Dunoyer de Segonzac, Mr. Rupert Lee, and M. Robert Bonfils, and are all 
well reproduced. Among the literary contributions the most interesting are Mr. 
Huxiley’s Imaginary Conversation—Kenelm and Venetia Digby, Mr. D. H. Lawrence’s 
Adolf, a story about a rabbit, and the charming Menus Propos of M. P. J. Toulet. 
Miss Mansfield’s dialogue, The Black Cap, describes the adventure of a foolish young 
wife, who runs away with her lover, is trivially irritated by him, and returns in time 
to her husband. It is executed with her usual extraordinary skill and economy, but the 
theme is too much hackneyed for any treatment to rejuvenate it. 
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Wi: have received the first (January) number of The Antiquaries’ fournal, which 
is the Journal of the Society of Antiquaries of London (Milford; 5s.). In his 
foreword Sir Hercules Read describes it as an extension of the official Proceedings, 
stimulated by “‘ the disappearance of one journal after another that had for years 
supplied information on antiquarian matters,” and designed “‘ to furnish an adequate 
record of archzological discovery within the limit of the Society’s activity.” The 
current issue contains besides notes, reviews and a “‘ Bibliography,” articles on 
various subjects, including The Excavations at Stonehenge, by Lieut.-Colonel Hawley. 
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ae America we have received two new papers. One is Contact, edited by 
A’ Messrs. W. C. Williams and R. M. McAlmon ($1.50 for six issues—address 
G.P.O., 89 New York City), produced apparently by a typewriting duplicator, and 
issued to spread the doctrines that ‘‘ art which attains is indigenous of experience and 
relations, and.that the artist works to express perceptions rather than to attain standards 
of achievement.” The editors remark that it is their own feeling that “‘ many literary 
forms, the novel, the short story, and metrical verse, are mannered, copied, and 
pretensious technique,” but announce that they do not intend to become the spokes- 
men of any movement, group, or theory. It is true that none of these things can be 
certainly deduced from the rest of their publication. The other, The Literary Review, 
a supplement to the New York Evening Post, is an excellent attempt to do for American 
literature something of the sort that the Times Literary Supplement does for England 


-‘Ttis slightly more diversified than its English counterpart. 
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HE publisher of a Dadaist organ apparently called ‘“‘ 391 ” has sent us a copy of 
it, for which we are profoundly grateful. The price seems to be two francs, but 
this figure may possibly be one of the poems. Address : 37 Avenue Kleber, Paris. 
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JERS Liverpool Chapbook (The Studios, 18 Renshaw Street, Liverpool ; 2s. 6d.) 
describes itself as an attempt to extend to literature the decentralisation which 
has already made some headway in the drama. It contains prose, verse, and drawings. 
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SIX POEMS 


[-The Scythe Struck by Lightning 


Long since, the dogday sun had gone his rounds 
Like a dull coal half lit with sulky heat ; 
And leas were iron, ponds were clay, fierce beat 
The blackening flies round moody cattle’s eyes. 
Wasps on the mudbanks seemed a hornet’s size 
That on the dead roach battened. The plough’s increase 
Stood under a curse. 


A THICK hot haze had choked the valley grounds 


Behold, the far release ! 
Old wisdom breathless at her cottage door 
** Sounds of abundance ”’ mused, and heard the roar 
Of marshalled armies in the silent air, 
And thought Elisha stood beside her there, 
And clacking reckoned ere the next nightfall 
She’d turn the looking-glasses to the wall. 


Faster than armies out of the burnt void 

The hourglass clouds innumerably deployed, 

And when the hay-folks next look up, the sky 

Sags black above them ; scarce is time to fly. 

And most run for their cottages; but Ward, 

The mower for the inn beside the ford, 

And slow strides he with shouldered scythe still bare, 
While to the coverts leaps the great-eyed hare. 
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As he came in the dust snatched up and whirled 
Hung high, and like a bell-rope whipped and twirled ; 
The brazen light glared round, the haze resolved 
Into demoniac shapes bulged and convolved: 
Well might poor ewes afar make bleatings wild, 
Though this old trusting mower sat and smiled, 
For from the hush of many days the land 

Had waked itself : and now on every hand 

Shrill swift alarm-notes, cries and counter-cries, 
Lowings and crowings came and throbbing sighs. 
Now atom lightning brandished on the moor, 
Then out of sullen drumming came the roar 

Of thunder joining battle east and west : 

In hedge and orchard small birds durst not rest, 
Flittering like dead leaves and like wisps of straws, 
And the cuckoo called again, for without pause 
Oncoming voices in the vortex burred. 

The storm came toppling like a wave, and blurred 
In grey the trees that like black steeples towered. 
The sun’s last yellow died. Then who but cowered ? 
Down ruddying darkness floods the hideous flash, 
And pole to pole the cataract whirlwinds clash. 


Alone within the tavern parlour still 

Sat the gray mower, pondering his God’s will, 
And flinching not to flame or bolt, that swooped 
With a great hissing rain till terror drooped 

In weariness : and then there came a roar 
Ten-thousand-fold, he saw not, was no more— 
But life bursts on him once again, and blood 
Beats droning round, and light comes in a flood. 


He stares, and sees the sashes battered awry, 

The wainscot shivered, the crocks shattered, and by, 
His twisted scythe, melted by its fierce foe, 

Whose Parthian shot struck down the chimney. Slow 
Old Ward lays hand to his old working-friend, 

And thanking God Whose mercy did defend 

His servant, yet must drop a tear or two 

And think of times when that old scythe was new, 
And stands in silent grief, nor hears the voices 

Of many a bird that through the land rejoices, 

Nor sees through the smashed panes the seagreen sky, 
That ripens into blue, nor knows the storm is by. 
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I-The Giant Puffball 


ROM what star I know not, but I found 
fest newborn below the coppice rail, 
No bigger than the dewdrops and as round, 
In a soft sward, no cattle might assail. 


And so I gathered mightiness and grew 
With this one dream kindling in me, that I 

Should never cease from conquering light and dew 
Till my white splendour touched the trembling sky. 


A century of blue and stilly light 
Bowed down before me, the dew came agen, 
The moon my sibyl worshipped through the night, 
The sun returned and long abode : but then 


Hoarse drooping darkness hung me with a shroud 
And switched at me with shrivelled leaves in scorn. 
Red morning stole beneath a grinning cloud, 
And suddenly clambering over dike and thorn 


A half-moon host of churls with flags and sticks 
Hallooed and hurtled up the partridge brood, 

And Death clapped hands from all the echoing thicks, 

_ And trampling envy spied me where I stood ; 


Who haled me tired and quaking, hid me by, 
And came agen after an age of cold, 
And hung me in the prison-house adry 
From the great crossbeam. Here defiled and old 


I perish through unnumbered hours, I swoon, 


Hacked with harsh knives to staunch a child’s torn hand ; 


And all my hopes must with my body soon 
Be but as crouching dust and wind-blown sand. 
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Wl—First Snow 


Y the red chimney-pots the pigeons cower, 
» With heads tucked in, to find what warmth they may ; 


Swift the white motes are come in a glistening shower, 
And the blue brightness that unsealed the day 
Is lost in wreathing gray. 


Half hoping, and half doubting, small birds come 
And whistle on the taloned boughs ; where still 
Pale apples swing, like masks that in old Rome 
The gardeners hung to warn each pilfering bill : 
But here worse gods shall kill. 


The shower convolves and drives : all the trees’ arms 
Are whitened over till small birds well know 
What fate has bidden. Faint from lonely farms 
Guns speak like echoes of the croaking crow. 
How silent comes the snow. 


Now what shall warm the frost-burnt grape that clings 
To the green sapless vine ? Poor budding rose 
And layender’s late blossom, get you wings 
To flee the death that in the winnow goes. 
Mute the cloaked village grows ; 


Not a bird pipes ; nor cockerel calls the tune, 
Who underneath the ivied paling passes 
With all his hens. The church clock drones the noon ; 
In the brown gaping grave the snow amasses, 
The thin wind shakes the grasses. 


To-day they bear the priest unto his rest _ 
Among his own, where he so long had willed. 
There he shall lie, time’s winter in his breast, 
There the harsh tongue of malice shall be stilled, 
There toil’s reward fulfilled. 


If only through the snow and stomped mould he 
Might hear the bells or horses’ brasses ring, 
The lads at football still, the children’s glee 
At slide ; the rooks, the baaing lambs in spring, 
Even his enemies sing ! 
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IV-Village Green 


HE thatched roofs green with moss and grass stand round, 
And earthy walls seem growing from the ground, 
Bold pipe the missel-bird and bluecap gay 

From white-bloomed plum, nor fear the yokels’ play ; 
Who on the wet green whirl the ball about 

With monstrous shambling kicks ; and in and out 
Among them plays the mongrel black and young 
As pleased as any there, and lolls his tongue. 

But near the postman watching “‘ how she flies ”’ 
The older dog looks on with pitying eyes, 

And thinks it only folly play, and droops 

His weary head away when laughter whoops 

To see tripped longshanks floundering on his back 
With trousers daubed in mire and face all black. 


V—The Poor Man’s Pig 


LREADY fallen plum-bloom stars the green 
And apple-boughs as knarred as old toads’ backs 
Wear their small roses ere a rose is seen ; 
The building thrush watches old Job who stacks 
The bright-peeled osiers on the sunny fence, 
The pent sow grunts to hear him stumping by, 
And tries to push the bolt and scamper thence, 
But her ringed snout still keeps her to the sty. 


Then out he lets her run ; away she snorts 

In bundling gallop for the cottage door, 
With hungry hubbub begging crusts and orts, 

Then like the whirlwind bumping round once more ; 
Nuzzling the dog, making the pullets run, 

And sulky as a child when her play’s done. 
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VI-The Avenue 


P the long colonnade I press, and strive 

By love to thank God that I go alive : 

And the night dark as palls of cloud can prove 
Bids me seek beauty, while wetshod I move, 
In the scarce-glimmering boles and flying boughs 
That run up black and naked to Heaven’s brows 
And are as still as life could ever be. 


Thus think I trudging on to know each tree, 

This leaning out of line ; that with great rings, 

Aye, ruffs of gnarled grain, whence the forked top springs ; 
That with its crow’s nest ; one whose boughs stoop down 
Like roots into the sward below ; one’s crown 

Struck by the lightning, whence it stands alone 

Stark staring mad but dead, its own tombstone. 


And still trees, trees ; long lies the journey through, 
Till the thought runs like rebel dogs askew, 

And soon one tree is like the rest a tree, 

If stunt or sturdy, all are one to me. | 

While men ahead, behind and left and right, 

Tramp over the greasy cobbles through midnight, 
Between great monolith trees, and often throw 

Their strapped packs up to ease them, as they go 

Half in a sleep, brain-cramped, dead though they live ; 
And those who speak find but few words to give. 


Drenchingly dripped the trees, the blown sleet came. 
These trees were jagged with worse than lightning’s flame, 
These fields were gouged with worse than ploughs, a moan 
Worse than the wind’s with every wind went on. 

The rattling limbers hurrying past would jar 

The jangled nerves, and candles’ chancing gleam 

From sweating cellars looked sweet peace as far 

As any star and wilder than a dream, 

To him who soon would be beyond the wire 

Listening his wits to ague in the mire, 

And waiting till the drumfire hours began, 

In the fool’s triumph of the soul of man : 
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Beneath those lights whose fountain-play would shine 
On quiet hamlets miles behind the line, 

That in our respite we had watched ascend, 

And poise their drooped heads scouring end to end 
The gray front lines ; and plucking at death’s sleeve 
They showed him in the nick new skulls to cleave, 
Yet never once lit up our destiny, 

But moped and mowed in dizzy secrecy. 


Now on the sky I see the dull lights burn 

Of that small village whither I return. 

The trees hide backward in the mists, the men 
Are lying in their thankless graves agen, 

And | a stranger in my home pass by 

To seek and serve the beauty that must die. 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 


First Sunset and Star-rise 


HEN Adam’s eyes, childwise 
Through the leaves of Paradise 
First saw the sun sink 
In glory over earth’s brink, 
Mute amaze awed his gaze ; 
But as anon he walked the dew, 
More solemn still his wonder grew, 
When Night in hers his hand drew 
And, leaning over Heaven’s black bars, 
Looked at him with all her stars. 


ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES 
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I 


ROBABLY the most tempestuous winter of my life was that of 

1go1-2, which I spent in Berlin, the business-manager of the 

Opera House, Director Pierson, who had English blood in his 

veins, having pledged himself to produce my opera Der Wald, 
regardless of the fact that Anglophobia, fanned by the Boer War, had 
reached the point of dementia. 

It is not my intention to tell here the tale of my desperate campaign ; 
of the sudden death in the midst of it of my only backer, that same Director ; 
how I eventually discovered and defeated a plot on the part of certain 
of the opera company to make the performance of this English work 
impossible. It is a strange story and will be recounted elsewhere. But 
when I say that the then English Ambassador, Sir Frank Lascelles, and 
his daughter Florence, hitherto acquaintances, became during those 
strenuous months the kindest of friends ; that an equally slight acquaint- 
ance with the Chancellor’s wife, Madame de Biilow (which I owed to my 
friendship with her mother, the celebrated Donna Laura Minghetti), 
ended in my being admitted into the inner sanctuary of the Chancellor’s 
palace ; and, finally, that I there had the privilege of meeting and having 
two long interviews with the German Emperor, it will be imagined that 
there were compensations in one of the most disagreeable struggles fate 
has ever forced upon me. 

Countess Biilow was then over fifty, and though, nowadays, she was 
only handsome occasionally, it was easy to credit all one heard about the 
passions she had inspired and, in some few cases, reciprocated. A charmeuse 
if ever there was one, she combined the laziness of the Oriental (derived 
perhaps, together with her sense of beauty, from her Sicilian ancestors), 
the sublety of the Italian, the unworldliness of Dt. Francis—a quality 
quite compatible with worldly knowledge—with a gift of unlimited 
kindness. Besides all which she was an admirable musician and an artist 
to the core. 

In early days I was not favourably impressed with the Chancellor. 
Obviously a remarkable man he was also a polished cynic, and, I thought, 
rather overdid the part of villain of the piece ; on the other hand he was 
too much of a professional charmer to inspire confidence. All of which 
impressions were to merge later, under the influence of his extreme 
friendliness towards me, in qualified admiration and unqualified personal 
liking—if one may lay a humble tribute at so exalted a shrine. Meanwhile, 
he struck me at once as being one of the few real gentlemen and men 
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of the world it had been my fortune to come across in Germany, and 
whenever he either looked at his wife or spoke to his dog I loved him 
unreservedly. 

Sir Frank Lascelles told me that ten or twelve years ago, when he and 
the Biilows were together at Bucharest, he had gained the impression 
which was to be mine later, that Biilow lived on two things only, politics 
and his wife, and certainly I never saw a more devoted and adoring 
husband. No wonder! Often when I found her lying back comfortably 
in the corner of her sofa, lazy, sunny, dreamy, sincere, and yet so light- 
hearted and pagan, I thought what a repose it must be to him just to 
let his eyes rest on her—this intensely intelligent woman with a child’s 
soul ! Such was the burden carried by the Chancellor of such a master that 
he seldom saw her for more than two hours in the day—often less. But 
one felt he could not have existed without those two hours ; and she knew 
it, and was proud of the fact—as of her husband and his career generally. 


I well remember my first amazed realisation of the fact that English 
mentality was a sealed book to German statesmen. Biilow had just made 
the last of a series of speeches connected with the alleged behaviour of our 
troops in South Africa—the celebrated “ biting on iron ’’ speech—and the 
following day Madame de Biilow, who notoriously detested politics and 
never alluded to them, amazed me by asking me what I thought of this 
oration ? When I told her, and predicted the fury it would arouse in 
England, she suddenly said: ‘“‘ Come to dinner to-night and repeat all 
that to Bernhard—you know that anything one says to him is always taken 
in good part.” 

This was true : he listened, and listened well, even to amateur politicians 
like myself. He was a delightful talker, too—shrewd, gay, witty, light in 
hand. Presently he said: “‘ My wife tells me you think my speech will 
inflame all England. Now why should it?” | 

Then, to my astonishment, he proceeded to explain that, given German 
feeling, he could say no less, and that a calm judicial nation like the English 
should understand that nothing offensive was meant! I said my say, as. 
before, and noticed that the only other guests, two or three members of 
the Government, were listening attentively. 

Then came a dramatic moment. During the day Biilow’s speech had 
been discussed in the House of Commons, and in came a footman with the 
first telegram from London. Bilow read it, and saying half jokingly, 
“Well, you were right!” he passed it round to his colleagues. There are 
limits to the histrionic powers of ever so clever actors. As more and more 
telegrams came in faces lengthened, exclamations of astonishment and 
something like dismay escaped the readers, and there was no doubting the 
fact that the effect of that speech had mot been foreseen by these 
statesmen ! 

After dinner the Chancellor came straight up to the sofa and, dropping 
down beside me, like a tired and rather exasperated man : 
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“* But what do you English want ? ” he said at once. “ Do you expect us 
to ke this war of yours—to applaud while you are crushing a small 
nation ? ” / 

One generally remembers one’s own replies. Mine was to the effect that 
whatever hysterics the Latin races might indulge in, at least we expected 
justice from the Germans—our own kith and kin. 

“ My own opinion,” said he quasi-confidentially, “is that all armies 
commit atrocities, and there’s not much to choose between them.” 
__ It would have been impolite, as his guest, to remind him of a remark 

he had made in the Reichstag three months back, that the German Army 
must not be mentioned in the same breath with undisciplined mercenaries 
like the English troops—or words to that effect ; but I reproached him 
for not putting a stop to this abominable Press campaign, and well 
remember his reply : 

“The Chancellor is not der Herr Gott! He can’t do everything. I 
can’t muzzle the Press.”’ 

(Which was true in the sense that he could not afford just at that 
moment to muzzle the Press, the anti-English card being the only one 
he could play with the certainty of pleasing all parties.) | 

I may add that I believe Count Biilow came to regret that speech, and 
soon afterwards the Press put down the soft pedal. 


il 


In spite of nerve-racking incidents connected with the Opera House, 
I contrived to see a good deal of Berlin life—and found it absolutely odious. 
I never could have believed that human beings would consent to exist 
on terms of such abject subservience. The Kaiser was alluded to in an 
awed, hushed whisper, and I noticed that anyone who pronounced an 
unorthodox opinion, such as admiration of modern pictures or music— 
both of them among his abominations—would be marked “ dangerous ” 
and avoided by the discreet. In fact, those two words, “ der Kaiser,” 
swallowed up every other conception in the Berlin brain, and distilled a 
brew of servility, terror, snobbishness, and moral cowardice that defertilised 
all surrounding regions. Conversation was not possible, but merely the 
interchange of guarded phrases, as among people surrounded with spies. 
If you asked your neighbour whether he preferred potatoes mashed, he 
_ would qualify his reply, lest some hostess in the vicinity should recently 
have given him fried potatoes. I used to speak freely to the Bulows about 
all this, and rather gathered that the Kaiser liked the idea of all Berlin 
trembling in its shoes, each man in terror of the man above him, and all 
in terror of him—a terror tempered with admiration in his case, but none 
the less mortal dread. In fact, Berlin seemed to me what it was, the capital 
of a huge Slave-State rather than a centre of civilised society. 

It was a characteristic touch, too, that, even as in medizval Courts 
the Jester afforded one spot of relief, so in this manacled and hobbled world 
there was a certain Baroness L., belonging to one of the great families, 
| 38 
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who, as official and privileged enfant terrible, was supposed to say and do 


anything she liked, even to the extent of playing the cornet-a-piston to the 
Kaiser at grand dinner-parties—a painful manifestation indeed of 
chartered liberty and licence. Yet the spectacle of this young lady, as 
décolletée as was then permissible and smothered in jewels, blasting away 
on her uncompromising instrument, was certainly amusing in a milieu 
whose even surface of caution and restraint was otherwise unruffled. 
The only really great lady, except Madame de Biilow, whom I had the 
good fortune to meet in these exalted regions, and who, though sincerely 
admiring the Kaiser in many ways, dispensed with the official attitude 
towards him, was Princess Antoine Radziwill . . . and she was not a 
German but a Frenchwoman, née Castellane ! 

It seems unnecessary to say that all this was part of the canker that was 
eating up Germany, militarism gone mad—a subject that has been discussed 


to satiety. But one amusing result of it may have escaped mention, namely, — 


its effect on the success of the Embassy parties. In response to a regimental 
invitation, some ten or twelve officers would file in like animated ramrods, 
click heels, mention their names to their hosts, click again, proceed to make 
the round of the chief personages present (still in file), salute these similarly, 
then wheel and stand in a row, backs to wall, for some specified time. 
And when that time had clapsed they took their departure in exactly 
the same fashion. Not for them to make themselves agreeable ! They had 
honoured the function by their presence, an item of drill had been 
brilliantly performed, and that was enough. One day an American girl 
remarked with disappointment: “‘ I did think they’d either come in or 
go out goosestepping ! ”’ 

But worst of all was the whole-hearted and barefaced pursuit at all 
costs of the interests of Number One that informed the bosoms of these 
Prussian officers. A magnificent old warrior of 1870, General von Lée, 
a great friend of Countess Billow’s, used to assure me that this was not 
so in his youth, when comradeship meant genuine fraternity. ‘‘ Now,” 
he said, “‘ as far as I can judge, one young fellow would actually refrain 
from pointing out a pitfall to another!” ‘There was a certain Colonel, a 
Saxon I had known in Leipzig years ago, with whom I was on excellent 
terms, and one day at dinner I asked him if this were true. He laughed. 
“There are few of my young fellows,” he said, ‘‘ who wouldn’t walk over 
the body of their own brother to preferment,” and addressing with 
humorous condescension a Lieutenant who sat opposite us, he asked 
him if that were not so. Whereupon the young man, galvanised into 
rigidity, uttered the ritualistic formula : “ Zu Befehl, Herr Oberst!” (“‘ At 
your orders, Mr. Colonel! ’’ )—the only reply a subaltern is permitted 


— 


to make to a superior officer. But a smile of flattered vanity and charmed — 


acquiescence irradiated his correct, wooden Leutnant-face. 

_ For one result of the Kaiser Cult I was wholly unprepared, and I confess 
it shocked me not a little. Apparently the disease was catching, and it 
became obvious that some of our own countrymen had caught it. One day 
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at the Embassy I overheard a female flower of the British aristocracy say 
to her daughter, after several minutes passed in a trance—and her tone 
was strangely languishing and ecstasied—‘ Alice, did he wave his hand to 
us in the Thiergarten three times, or was it four?” But Alice, who was 
of a different grain to her mamma, answered with extreme gruffness : 
“I really didn’t count.” 

Another day, after I myself had had the unhoped-for honour and delight 
of meeting the Kaiser, I remarked to one who was high up in the 
diplomatic career, and a gentleman too : “‘ By-the-bye, the Emperor spoke 
of you.” “‘ What did he say ?”’ asked my interlocutor, with a face .. . 
but one must have lived in Berlin to realise what a transfiguration came 
over that face . . . melted, hopeful, anxious! ‘‘ He said,” I went on, 
““ Jack is a real good sportsman.’ ” ‘‘ Did he call me JACK!” gasped 
my friend . . . and for very anguish of bliss his voice had a dying fall. 

I never obtained, nor, given the job I had to tackle, did I seek to obtain, 
a glimpse into the Court ; but one of the few English girls in Berlin who 
was invited year by year to assist at the birthday tea-parties of the Royal 
young people—which functions were supposed to be the last word of 
informality—told me that all was put through with military precision. 
Up to a specified hour decorum and ditchwater-dullness prevailed ; then, 
let us say at six o’clock, riotous behaviour was the prescribed note. The 
young Princes now began solemnly throwing bits of bread at the young 
ladies, who responded according to schedule, till, ten minutes later, 
punctual to a second, the Kaiserin would come in quite unexpectedly 
and say with indulgence: “ Aber Kinder, nicht gar zu iibermiitig!” 
(‘‘ Not too wild, children! ’’) Thereupon the party broke off short like a 
dry twig, and three minutes later the stage was empty. 

‘My informant, a shrewd, amusing girl, used to say it was a great pity 
that Prince Eitel Fritz was not heir to the Throne. And as, during the war, 
the newspapers loved to dwell on the Crown Prince’s supposed cowardice 
in the field, it is a special satisfaction to me to say that even in those early 
days he was conspicuous for the physical prowess that no English officer 
who came in contact with him in later years would deny for a moment, 
whatever they thought of him otherwise. 
On the whole, I think the Emperor was popular then. No one questioned 

his devotion to duty, his constant preoccupation with the welfare of his 

ople. I believe his day began at 5 a.m., and seem to remember Sir Frank 
Fane waked up by an early call from the monarch and having to receive 
him in pyjamas, for, as ever, he was in a hurry. His subjects scoffed at 
his sabre rattling, but I believe they rather liked it. It made them feel 
menacing and self-respecting. 

The unfortunate thing was that he dominated, and wished to dominate, 
in all fields, and his tastes in Art were reactionary beyond belief, as I have 
described elsewhere.* It was about this time that he publicly thanked 


* Impressions that Remained. Longmans. 
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Heaven for the Sieges-Allee—‘ a monument pure of the modern art — 


spirit ” ; and the greatest German sculptor, Hildebrand, fell into disgrace 
because, summoned to Berlin to discuss the erection of some public 
fountain, he mercilessly ridiculed the design that was first in the running, 


and which was possibly the work of the only Art Authority the Berlin 


sycophants recognised, namely the Kaiser himself. If 1 do not venture — 


to criticise his celebrated picture, “‘ The Yellow Peril,” it is because I 
remember Brahms’s remark : ‘‘ One cannot be too careful in expressing 
an opinion on Royal compositions, for you never know whom they are by.” 


In the midst of the arid, glittering landscape I have been trying to 
describe there was one oasis—the small evening parties at which Madame 
de Biilow’s group of intimates foregathered. Prince Lichnowsky, who was 
German Ambassador in London when war broke out, was then at the 
German Foreign Office, worshipped Madame de Biilow, and was 
‘‘ Hausfreund ” in her establishment. I would translate ‘‘ tame-cat ”’ did 
not that term imply another sort of individual than this best type of man 
of the world—cultured, amusing, and absolutely independent in spirit. 

Then there was Count Philip Eulenberg, the Kaiser’s great friend, 
of whom it was said that he was made Ambassador because he knew more 
about the Drama than anyone in Germany—for at one time people used 
to accust the Kaiser of being bored to death by manceuvres and caring 
only for the theatre ! Count Eulenberg was the most perfect specimen of 
a grand seigneur | remember meeting—a magnificent-looking man of 
about fifty-three, like a Titian portrait, with a wonderful smile and a 
hauntingly sweet laugh. He was a composer too, and I used to reproach 
Madame de Biilow for expressing more admiration for his compositions 


than she could possibly feel, but it was perhaps barbaric to expect in a 


place like Berlin any other attitude towards the Kaiser’s favourite. 

General and Excellenz von Lée, whom I have already mentioned, 
though not a European celebrity—only a brave, honourable old soldier— 
once made a remark to me which was so fuil of point that I think no one 


who reads it here will ever forget it : ‘‘ One must be the reverse of oppor-’ 


tunist in one’s aims, but not scorn opportunism in one’s means.” 
Then there was the celebrated Professor Harnack—a most interesting, 
charming man, with an eagle’s face framed in an aureole of wavy, greyish 
hair. He was a particular friend of Countess Biilow’s, because, as she 
remarked, he was so much more like an artist, both physically and mentally, 
than a theologian. It saddened me to see his name at the foot of a certain 
proclamation put forth by the German intellectuals at the beginning 
of the war. 
»@ But the most exciting of all the acquaintances I was privileged to make 
at Madame de Biilow’s, if I except ONE, was the great Greek scholar 
and poet, Herr von Willansowniez Vi sallone tee whose translations of the 
Greek dramatists are as magnificent as Professor Gilbert Murray’s English 
renderings. Once Willamowitz showed me an unknown poem of Sapp o’s, 
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one of the Faynum series, which he had just deciphered. He informed 
me incidentally that in his opinion Sappho was the most maligned of 
women ; that she was a sort of High School mistress, and the famous 
-passions merely innocent ‘‘ Schwarmerei” between her and her pupils. 
Luckily it is open to a non-Greek scholar like myself to reject this depressing 
reading of “ burning Sappho.” 


Ill 


It was in March, 1902, at which time the difficulties over “‘ Der Wald ” 
_were gradually coming to a head, that one day, to my inexpressible surprise 
_and delight, I learned from Madame de Biilow that the Kaiser wished to 
make my acquaintance. As a means of helping a reader to feel your tale is 

true, and not merely a fantasia on vague recollections, I believe in occasion- 
ally giving a contemporary document. The following letter, addressed to 
my sister Alice Davidson, was written in a time of storm and stress and 
is highly condensed, but I give it verbatim, with explanations and 


amplifications to follow. 
; *“* Reichshof, Berlin. 


“March 11th, 1902. 
“. . . I have been ceaselessly plunged from uncertainties and worries 
of all sorts into the exactly opposite conditions ; but then I had to forge 
straight ahead and deal with a hundred and fifty fidgety little things, 
which stopped my writing good letters to anyone. Thus it is now nearly 
-a week ago that I had the celebrated meeting with the Emperor. 
_ “ He sometimes announces himself to dine with the Biilows, sans fagon, 
only ten or twelve men, and no ladies present. A list is submitted to him, 
or sometimes he suggests people. But on this occasion I suspect that 
Madame de Biilow, who is my friend Donna Laura’s daughter, proposed 
me as a sort of man; for I’ve noticed that without in the least making 
a demonstration she has quietly and steadily done everything to lay the 
train in case I should want help from above—which, however, is not 
the case. 

“Well, I arrived, and found a galaxy of men ; and the Chancellor, whom 
I’m rather under the spell of (which is odd, as he isn’t at all the sort of man 
I generally like), told me I was to sit next to the Emperor, and mot next 
Professor Harnack—a theologian and poet combined, with a head like 
a bird of prey, whom, I delight in. Presently, with no sort of fuss, in came 
the Emperor. He was in a sort of black mess jacket, with aiguillettes, and 
looked extraordinarily like a Sixth Form boy. He is very like the Royal 
Family, but a much cleaner-cut, harder, browner face, and a wonderful 
‘outlook,’ though his eyes are not as good as his mother’s. His walk 
is splendid—just what you would expect—and the main effect 1s one 
of the greatest conceivable quickness of intelligence, and, strange to say, 
kindness and good manners. I don’t know what else to call it, but it is 
the acme of naturalness and easiness. He said he heard I was doing great 
things—the usual sort of Royal beginning, only bereft of its pro forma 
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delivery. When he went on to the next people, Grafin Biilow said I was to 
be with him exactly as with anyone else, that he liked it ; so I was. 
‘Dinner was pleasant, only he said such incredibly borné, stupid, 
military things about Art to a horrible man, a certain Court Painter, 
Herr von W., that I wheeled round and talked to my other neighbour, 
feeling I should say something too awful if I listened. : : 
‘« After dinner he came straight up to me and said he had just had a 
letter from the Empress Eugénie. We talked of her, of her nobility of 
character (which it surprised me his knowing about), and he told me much 
about the relations between Napoleon III. and ‘ Grandpapa’ which was 
news to me. It concerned the founding of the German Empire ; how, at 
a given moment, ‘ Grandpapa,’ baffled by the want of patriotism on the 
part of the German Princes, whom he had warned of the Emperor 
Napoleon’s designs, determined to unite Germany himself, and how much 
ascribed to Bismarck was really due entirely to the old Emperor. | 
““ He said it was a wonderful thing for Germany having had an old, ripe 
ruler to give the thing shape, and I then could, with the fullest conviction, 
say I thought it a capital thing they had a young and go-ahead (I did not 
say unripe!) man to move them on. To which he said, with absolutely 
winning frankness : ‘ Well, perhaps!’ (All this part of the conversation 
was in English.) ; 
“He told me that no one in Germany but Biilow had the faintest 
conception of foreign politics (Sir Frank chaffed me when I told him 
that I had made that very remark to Biilow himself the day before, and 
tt 1s true /). He then went on to complain of our Government, which he 
thinks the worst of modern times (? I wonder), and of how he tried to do 
his best to make common interests with us, but was foiled at every turn. _ 
““*T ask Lord Salisbury to help me to get a coaling station, and, my 
dear Miss Smyth, he laughs at me!’ (Here the Emperor whirled round 
and clapped his thigh.) ‘ Well, what doJ do ? I take Kiau-Chau !’ 
“‘] then treated him to my theory of the slowness of movement of a 
great body, such as the British Empire, and said that you could as well 
hurry up a glacier as it ; that I was sure our statesmen must feel this, and 
are forced to go the pace of the mass, just as a chorus-leader does. (Privately 
I thought, thank goodness we are not a Central European Garrison like 
Prussia, to be wheeled about at the word of command !) And I said, # 
the Emperor was talking of inert statesmen, might I mention a name 
forbidden in Germany—Chamberlain ? He struck me by his way of speakin 
of Chamberlain, evidently full of recognition of the man’s size, which is 
an improvement on their previous estimate (I am specially struck with 
Biilow’s altered tone about him, by-the-bye). But he went on to say that 
all these lives were being sacrificed to one statesman’s ambition. 
“I simply said that was a very unfair way to look at it (you can say 
anything to the Emperor) and proceeded to make a slight excursion into 
history, coming back wd Jason, Hawkins and Drake, Clive, Seely, Lord: 
Rosebery (as promoter of the Imperial Federation idea), Rhodes, and 
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Chamberlain ! I also said my say as to whether the war was good or not 
for the nation, and of the effect on character of going calmly on with your 
‘task without prestige, and without claque—on the contrary, with everyone 
‘praying for your downfall. He is splendid to talk that sort of talk to ; he 
stared and stared and said : ‘ It is fine what you say, and I daresay you 
are right.’ I said : ‘ I know I am right ! ’—which must have amused him, 
as I understand it is his own formula ! 

" Well, we went on to the re-organisation of the English Army, for 
which he has just completed a scheme. When I tell you that by this time 
Thad stood for one and a quarter hours, and that his scheme took quite 
half an hour more to develop, you will not be surprised to hear that I 
was almost too leg-weary to retain details of it in my head ; and, great 
distinction though it was to monopolise his eloquence for so long, I felt 
myself wishing that something would happen to break the thread of his 
discourse. (Madame de Biilow and everyone else sat down after half an 
hour or so, but the Emperor remained standing somewhat apart with me.) 
The main point is, he wishes the Militia to be second line of defence, 
ehgible for foreign service. 

“ Among general things he said which interested me were, that the 
Duke of Connaught was a first-rate soldier, the King very intelligent 
about taking up ideas, and that he had ‘ some hopes of being listened 
to now and then’ by him. At one time he said : ‘ I am one of those people 
who believe that as one would behave in private life, so one must behave 
in politics -—this with tremendous emphasis and gravity. I can only agree 
partially with this, inasmuch as . . . but, as Lady Ponsonby would say : 

Don’t let us go into that, pray /’ And he also told me that the future of 
the world has its roots in Asia Minor, for which reason a large part of his 
private fortune is invested there. 

** After my interview, which I am told lasted exactly one and three- 
quarter hours, the Emperor joined the others, and, thank goodness, I sat 
down at last. The conversation, mainly between him and an architect 
and Professor Harnack, was about the restoring of Heidelberg Castle, 
and he talked a fair amount of sense about that. But I was then deep in 
a really very interesting conversation with Count Biilow, who was explaining 
that if he had been disagreeable about Chamberlain it was because any 
friendly word would have put up the back of Germany. I am so much 
under the charm of Biilow that I actually kept to myself the obvious 
rejoinder that if he has now slackened off, it is because England showed 
her teeth and alarmed them ! 

_ “ While I write comes the news of Methuen’s capture, and Germany 
is of course full of glee. It must be very unpleasant to be English 
Ambassador here, or indeed anywhere, but on the other hand it is nice 
to go on looking as if nothing were wrong. Thank you, darling, for your 
congratulations. It was a stiff pull, but I always thought it would come 
rieht in the end... .”’* 

* This referred to my difficulties with the opera. 
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Before launching into comment on this letter and endeavouring to 
describe the Emperor’s style of tackling political questions, I must just 
say that ever since I had been in Berlin the plucky way he never let his 
infirm arm hamper him had roused my deepest admiration. Sitting next 
him at dinner, much as one shrank from seeming to watch, it was impossible 
not to notice the dexterity with which he handled a combined knife and 
fork, though I cannot remember exactly how it was used. For as the best 
way to avoid the semblance of doing a thing is . . . not to do it, I kept 
my eyes well off that plate. : 

Now to the letter ; and let the reader mark how wise Madame de Biilow 
did not advise me to be “‘ absolutely natural ” with the Kaiser till she had 
gauged what sort of mood he was in, and how the first impact with her 
protégée went off ! 

As regards the ‘“‘ military ” things he said to the Court Painter, I have 
already told that he considered himself an art-expert, and have amply 
inveighed against Berlin sycophancy. Nevertheless, that conversation, 
from which I so carefully abstracted myself by talking to my other 
neighbour—the highly-amused Prince Lichnowsky—was an eye-opener. 
I remember that one remark of the Kaiser’s was to this effect : “| 

‘“‘One man is capable of painting a tree. Good! (schén). Another can 
paint a human figure. Better still! (noch schéner). But the real problem 
is to combine man and tree on one canvas in an artistic manner.” i 

Hereupon the painter was too utterly overwhelmed with admiration 
to address the speaker directly, and confined himself to murmuring, as in 
an ecstasy, to the ambient air : ““ An amazing pronouncement ! The whole 
function of Art in a nutshell!” Owing, no doubt, to the matter of the 
restoration of Heidelberg Castle, besides the architect I spoke of there 
were other people present whose proclivities were artistic; all these 
chimed in with adulation, and I felt sorry for the really intelligent man 
whom the exigencies of the System decreed should thus be made a fool of. 

As for the part of the conversation that referred to the designs of 
Napoleon III. as far as I remember the Kaiser told me that the French 
Emperor had hinted to “ Grandpapa ”’ that if he would permit an extension 
of the Eastern Frontier of France, France would not oppose the union of 
the German States in a Federation of which Prussia should be the head. 
(I do not think the word “ German Empire ” was mentioned.) Hereupon 
“Grandpapa”’ informed the other German Princes of the French 
Emperor’s nefarious designs, but found them indifferent to the menace 
(possibly because they feared that joint action against him would end 
in their own subservience to Prussia, but the Kaiser did not touch on that 
point !). ‘‘ Grandpapa”’ then decided to deal with France and unite 
Germany on his own lines—all of which is a comment on the notion 
entertained in France and elsewhere, prior to Bismarck’s own revelations 
as to the Benedetti telegram, etc., that the French Sovereigns forced on 
the Franco-Prussian War for their own reasons. 

When the Kaiser referred to the seizing of Kiau-Chau his manner was 
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pore rousty dramatic and fierce, with a touch of childlike exultation ; 
ut his references to the Boer War were moderate and, on the whole, 
tactful and sympathetic. I remember saying—which was true at the time— 
that our young men were too exclusively addicted to sport and rather 
bored by soldiering ; that all this was changing now ; that patriotism was 
becoming an inspiration to action, and that I hoped the war would not 
end till the lesson had been fully learned—this last phrase being a bit of ~ 
bravado, for the Kaiser’s remarks on “the pity of it’? had stirred the 
spirit of opposition. 

“ Ah,” he said, “ one sees that no one specially dear to you is in the 
fighting line!” and my reply to that was : ‘“‘ My only brother is.” 

When he spoke of the young lives that were being sacrificed there was 
a sad, thoughtful look on his face that I have never forgotten ; and if I 
am to be told this was mere acting on his part, all I can say is I don’t 
believe it. Whether or no, during the late war, when thinking of the young 
German lives sacrificed to the Pan-German ideal he permitted a similar 
feeling to betray itself on his face, it certainly must have been in his heart. 


IV 


My second interview with the Kaiser took place some six weeks later, 
_ when, in spite of intrigues and opposition of all kind, Der Wald had not 
only been produced, but was somewhere about its third performance. 

On May 2nd I was to dine en famille with the Biilows at eight o’clock, 
the company being just a boring female relation of theirs and five or six 
men. And as I was going to play golf that afternoon, and as we seldom 
got back till 7.15, I thought it wise to have my hair dressed beforehand 
by a hairdresser, the erections of professionals being as a rule solid, and 
likely to look better, in spite of the ravages of wind and bunker-thumping, 
than the hasty improvisations of an amateur. 

This proved to be nothing short of an inspiration, for when, precisely 
at 7.15, I re-entered my hotel, I found awaiting me an official letter, 
confirmed by various telephone messages, saying that dinner was at 7.30 
and that I was to come half-décolletée and in mourning—which I knew 
meant a Prince of the Blood at least. But it turned out to be the Kaiser 
himself, who was leaving Berlin that night at 11.45, and wished to come 
in after dinner and while away the time at the Biilows’ till his train started ! 

But for the letter I have ventured to quote I should have remembered 
little about the first interview ; but though the account sent home of the 
second was brief I recall a good deal about it, probably because Der Wald 
was now off my mind. ; 

‘He came straight up to me,” I wrote, “ with ‘ Miss Smyth, I am 
delighted to meet you again!’ and was most tremendously cordial. And 
again he stood talking to me for three-quarters of an hour, when Biilow 
came up and joined in. The conversation now became German, for Biilow 
doesn’t speak English, and was all about politics and shipping trusts 


and so forth. 
3c 
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“ Presently—I fancy to prevent my telling the Emperor what I think 
of Berlin, for the talk was veering in that direction—Biilow manceuvred 
us most cleverly into chairs among the general group, and then he, the 


Emperor, Renvers, Madame de Biilow, my beloved old General von Lée, 


and I, talked . . . but mainly the Emperor and I. He was absolutely 
delightful, and I made him laugh (not a difficult task) till his chair 
nearly gave way, and this is supposed to be the great thing to do! 
I'll tell you all about it when we meet, which, O joy! will be in three 
days’ time!” 

In a postscript to this letter, addressed to my sister Mary Hunter (a 
wonderful portrait of whom, by Sargent, was then on view at the Winter 
Exhibition in the Museum), I add: ‘‘ I amused myself by speaking of 
Sargent for a second to the Emperor, who loathes all modern painters, 
and told him there was a very fine Sargent portrait of one of my sisters 
‘in a corner of the town I knew His Majesty did not think well of’... 
the Secession! And he actually allowed that he had seen one splendid 
portrait by Sargent. I think it must have been the Chilian Minister.” 

When the Chancellor herded us into safety among the other guests the 
Emperor had just remarked : “‘ I want to make of Berlin a town like Paris 
or London—a place towards which every cultivated European will 
gravitate naturally—not merely the little burgher capital which it would 
remain if most of its inhabitants had their way!” (Indeed, one of his 
ordinances had been that, in the stalls and dress-circle, ladies were to be 
ausgeschitten, that is, show their necks; and on the night after this 
edict, which escaped the notice of several theatre-goers, was published, 
wonderful scenes were enacted in the ladies’ Garderobe, gold-braided 
officials in cocked hats producing pins and deciding whether a stuff gown 
turned in in a V would, or would not, satisfy requirements.) 

‘“* Can you tell me why more English do not spend the winter here ? ”’ 
the Kaiser went on, and Biilow no doubt saw the moment coming when 
I should say to his master what I had often said to him, that nothing would 
induce English people to pass months in a barrack under military 
discipline ! 

Another dangerous moment was already behind us ; it was when the 
Emperor had said, immediately after shaking hands with me, and as one 
certain what the reply will be, that he hoped all had gone smoothly for 
me “at my Opera House.” After a moment’s hesitation, during which 
Madame de Biilow began to look anxious, I said that Pierson’s death had 
been an unfortunate circumstance, explained a little, and wound up by 
remarking that if the coachman dies on the box, of course the horses are 
all over the place for a moment. 

“That should not be so,” said the Kaiser, with a touch of his photo- 
graphic face—a very different expression to the charming friendly one it 
wore in private life. “ If one of my Generals falls down dead on parade 
his place is instantly taken by another, and everything goes on as before ! ”” 
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To this I replied, as politely as I knew how . . . but as I spoke my 
hostess’s cheek paled visibly : ‘‘ Unfortunately, it is not like that in the 
world of Opera ! ” 

Great must have been her relief when the Kaiser burst out laughing 
and, turning round to her, said: ‘“‘ Do you hear what she says? That 
my Opera is a pigsty (Schweinestall) !”’ 

In fact, though without a cornet-d-piston to carry off the part, I had 
evidently slipped into Baroness L.’s privileged cap and bells for the 
time being. 

In the course of my duet with the Kaiser, which became a trio when 
Biilow joined us, a previously-formed impression deepened—namely, 
that but for his inconceivable vanity, nourished perpetually by gross, 
blatant flattery such as no class of English people would indulge in, the 
Kaiser would have been one of the most remarkable of men. I was too 
unversed in political history to judge of his ruling weakness, instability, 
but again and again I was struck by his natural parts : his earnestness, his 
imaginativeness, the boldness of his spirit, the quickness of his brain, — 
the picturesque yet incisive language he used, whether speaking English 
or German. And it was impossible, too, not to believe he was a good man. 

Then, suddenly, would come a moment when you realised that a mist of 
vanity would always hang between him and the truth. For instance, he 
spoke luminously and profoundly about the future of South Africa, of 
the contest between the white man and the black, and paid a magnificent 
tribute to Rhodes, incidentally giving a résumé of their interview that 
differed amusingly from an account given me previously by Sir Frank, 
who had been present part of the time. Then came the finishing touch : 

““Do you know what Rhodes said to me ?”’ he remarked, and his eye 
gleamed, “‘ He said : ‘ Ah, sir, if you and I had met ten years ago we would 
have remodelled the world between us!’ ” 

Of course Rhodes may well have said something of the sort in jocular 
hyperbole, but he surely cannot have meant, as I feel certain the Kaiser 


- took him to mean, that had they met sooner Rhodes would have been 


willing to put his services at the disposal of Germany rather than England— 
as did the renegade Houston Chamberlain. | 
Again, he told me how, when Ladysmith was invested, he had bidden 
his Headquarters’ Staff draw up the precise scheme they would adopt in 
our place, and had forwarded the result to “‘ Grandmama ” (Queen Victoria) 
—all of which proved to be true in every detail. But then he spoiled all by 
saying that he himself had written to his old friend Lord Roberts, 
recommending him to go round and attack Kimberley. 
“And, my dear Miss Smyth”? (his invariable formula in addressing 
English people, and evidently a point of courtesy with him), “ the next 
thing was a telegram from Roberts saying that he meant to pursue the 


course I advised !”’ 
Possibly this anecdote was merely intended to show that his own 
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strategical knowledge was on a par with that of Lord Roberts—an implica- 
tion which would have come more gracefully from someone else ; but, — 
incredible as it seems, my impression is that this young, untried warrior 
really believed that if the veteran Lord Roberts made the Kimberley 
move it was thanks to his advice ! ’ 

I may add that the above was one among many instances cited by hi 
to prove that he neglected no opportunity of showing good-will towards 
England ; notwithstanding which fact, the inimicalness of our Government, 
against which he raged as before, but, if possible, more vehemently, 
remained, he said, invincible. 

In my hasty scrawl home there is no mention of the part of the interview 
which struck me most, but I spoke about it to Sir Frank at the time, and 
since then to many others—namely, the strange ignorance of the spirit 
of England displayed by Bulow and, tacitly, by the Emperor. I cannot 
now recall what point was being discussed, but the Chancellor was pro- 
pounding some eventuality, either political or industrial. ‘‘ We shall do 
so and so,” he said, ‘‘ and, of course, England’s attitude will be thus and 
thus. J should reply in such and such a fashion, and it is easy to say what 
your Cabinet would then do. . . .” And so he went on, crediting England 
with states of mind, forecasting English lines of argument, which I should 
have thought the barest knowledge of Mrs. Markham’s History of England, 
the most shadowy acquaintance with English Political History, would have 
shown him were not only improbable but inconceivable. 

As I listened it is no exaggeration to say I could hardly believe my 
ears. And there was the Kaiser, who surely knew England, standing in 
a familiar attitude—his left hand on his sword-hilt, his right on his hip— 
listening in high approval, with a mildly ferocious expression of counten- 
ance, to this fantastic horoscope! And occasionally he would nod his 
head sharply, slap his thigh, and ejaculate : “‘ Exactly! . . . Very true!” 

At last I so far forgot myself as to wheel round and say: “ But the 
Chancellor knows nothing whatever about England !”’ And as I spoke my 
hand came down with some energy on a table which had been affording 
intermittent and blessed support during the last forty minutes—for the 
Kaiser never sat down if he could help it. Whereupon he, who was evidently 
in a beaming humour, said to the Chancellor, giving at the same time an 
excellent imitation of my slap on the table: 

“You hear what she says, Bernhard ? That you know nothing whatever 
about England ! ” And then he added, turning to me: “‘ But you know 
the poor fellow has never been there ! ” 

Now the Chancellor was a man of big ideas—a really remarkable 
personality—bold, strong, astute, intelligent, with greatest suppleness 
of mind, and not devoid of imagination ; a polished man of the world, 
and in every way equipped, one would have said, for a big position. And 
yet any one of average intelligence who knew England would have perceived 
that the statesman responsible for the Foreign Policy of Germany knew 
absolutely nothing about the English ! But as Hermann Bahr, the Austrian 
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playwright, j ournalist, and thinker, remarks in his War-Diary, the Germans 
are ~ constructive idealists ” (which, I think, is the secret of their musical 
genius) and incapable of perceiving reality. And among the realities hidden 
from them is the psychology of other nations. 

After the Emperor’s departure Madame de Biilow and I commented 
on his charm, how easy he was to get on with, how natural, gay, and bon 
garcon. She also said : ““ You must allow that Bernhard, at least, doesn’t 
flatter him!” And I replied, as truth compelled, that if he did, it was so 
delicately and gentlemanly done that no one would like to give it such 
an ugly name! She confessed to successive spasms of alarm and relief 
in the matter of “ my Opera House,” and was satisfied with my contribution 
to the gaiety of the evening. And next morning Lady Edward Cavendish, 
Sir Frank Lascelles’ sister, who was celebrated for delivering shrewd 
little digs—with a pensive expression and sideways droop of the head that 
gave them inimitable point—remarked : “‘ I hear you were a great success, 
and that the Emperor spent the whole evening laughing with you. . . 
or at you!” 

* * % * * * 


I only saw the Kaiser once afterwards. I was staying in Rome when he 
passed through on a two-days’ visit, and by an extraordinary bit of luck 
I was bicycling in the Campagna when a carriage approached at break- 
neck speed, preceded by the well-known Imperial outriders. Hauling my 
machine on to a hillock at the side of the road, I stood there, and as the 
carriage passed made a profound curtsey without the bicycle collapsing 
on top of me—no mean feat. The Kaiser made a formal acknowledgment, 
then stared, whirled round on his seat, half stood up, and waved his hand 
in the friendly fashion that had so utterly overwhelmed the high-born 
English lady in Berlin a few years ago. 

And, needless to say, I was as deeply flattered and gratified as would 
be ninety-nine out of a hundred readers of these pages if it had happened 
to them ! 


Drishane, September, 1920. 
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THE WeAwWer Ore 
By S. BAGHOT-DE LA BERE 


(With Acknowledgments to Hilaire Belloc) 
Cras ingens iterabimus aequor.—Hor. 


(To-morrow, if the wind blows free, we'll cross the bar, and put to sea.) — 


T was seven o’clock in the evening when I had finished sitting in the 
“Hippogrif” at Armentiéres. I had been drinking that black strong 
wine they sell there that is called Hardigras, but in Cahors and round 
about St. Cirq, and the valley of the Lot, Coup de Ventre; and they 

do well who call it so, for indeed it is a very noble wine and well suited 
to the stomachs of Catholic men. q 

And while I was drinking it I sang that song that the Venerable Sanchia 
Sangruelle sang to Piers Vidoq when he was tempted of the devil, as is fully 
set out in the Life of the Abbot of Dax to the greater glory of God and 
the everlasting confusion of heretics. _ . 

Now when I had made an end of singing I bethought me of the South 
Country, where I live and which Heaven and St. Cuthlac have otherwise 
blessed in many and singular ways. So I called for more drink for me and 
my friends, who were sitting by the wall, and when we had drunk it I said : 

“I will go to my own country.” 

And one, who was strongly wrapped about with hay-bands and drank 
his wine apart from the rest, sitting under the dresser of chestnut wood 
after the custom of the men from Tours 1’Asile, said : ‘‘ It is good for a man 
to be in his own country: for there indeed he may sing over his liquor 
the songs of his own people, who may (with the help of the saints) even 
have pleasure in them.” | 

And as he said this all that good company who were sitting in the inn 
beat upon the board with their mugs and cried ‘‘ Ochlier, Ochlier ! ” that 
is to say, ‘‘ We agree.”” So I went and sat by the man from Tours 1’Asile. 
for it seemed to me that we should agree well together, and I was minded 
to tell him the story of Og the Eremite and Patapan, the Burgrave of Silesia 

But it so chanced that, before I had made an end of telling, the sun had 
slanted down behind the poplar-trees in the valley beyond Carcasonne 
and the company had gone away to their homes, and the man from Tours 
l’Asile took down his sickle from the wall and said in a strong voice 
““ Comprend pas,” which is a phrase they use in those parts (and even sc 
far to the south as Pontaven and the country of the accursed Patarines) 
and is as much as to say : “‘ I have no idea what you are talking about.” 

And having by this time drunk out his liquor, he would stay no longe: 
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with me at the inn, but spat upon the ground and went away to his home 
after the heathenish fashion of the men from his village who have no good- 
fellowship in them since the Prior of Arles laid them under the Greater 
Excommunication for the singing of lewd songs and putting nutmeg in 
their hot-cross buns, which things they do to this day. 

These and other matters I turned over in my mind as I set out, and, 
walking strongly, came at dawn to the little hill called Bec d’Or, which has - 
a grove of oak-trees, where I had a mind to breakfast off some bread and 
garlic which I carried in my pocket, and a quart of ale which I had bought 
from a poor man in Armentiéres. 

This I hold to be the best breakfast for a man in a country other than 
his own, that is to say, Sussex—or rather those parts of it which lie about 
Little Piddinghoe and to the west of Brede. For those lands which lie 
farther to the north did not get the faith until after Gudrac the Goole 
divided the land, and retain to this day many swinish and_ besotted 
customs. 

Now, as I sat eating my breakfast and watching the sun rise behind the 
forty-seven spires of Narbonne, I determined to compose a song in honour 
of St. Basil the Patriarch, who came to live here after the heathen had 
sacked Alexandria, and to set it to a very good tune I had learnt from a 
man who sold cat’s-meat in Ghisle. 

But, first, I made a map of the place and put dragons in it and unicorns 
and a mermaid and the points of the compass, so that men might know 
the place and come there when I am lying in my grave by the Rother 
with my head to the weald and my feet to the sea. 
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Now the song that I made was as follows : 


THE SONG OF THE SEVEN KINGS 
King Herod the Tetrarch had cellars of wine, . 
And he fed his hareem on the flesh of the swine. 
He buttoned his breeches and buckled his shoes 
And sent forth his legions to worry the Jews. 
He swore at his wife in most scandalous terms, 
And he laughed at the Pope and the Diet of Worms. 


Chorus 
Hic, haec, he buckled his shoe, 
He swore at his wife when he’d nothing to do, 
Clamavit in Poculis hullabaloo. 


When I had sung this over a few times and drunk some more ale I made 
a second verse : . 

King Pepin the Pious he reigned in Gisors. 

He had seven-and-thirty confessors or more. 

He wore a hair shirt every day of his life 

And refused to cohabit with Brenda his wife. 

He wielded the scourge till his shoulders were raw, 

And he pawned the Crown Jewels to sleep in the straw. 


Chorus 
Eheu, Eheu, what more could he do? 
He beat himself black and he banged himself blue, 
Misericordia hullabaloo. 


3 


Now the rest of this song will be found written down in its proper place, 
for I must tell now of the adventure of | 


The Three Murderers of St. Pol 


whom (at this moment) I saw coming between the trees, bearing with 
them a hideous creature in a fur coat with a kind of mask about the upper 
part of his face. I had a sort of terror at the sight of this horrid ruffian, 
who had all the appearance of a very rich and wicked man ; but, seeing that 
he was bound with cords and that those who held him were very strong 
resolute men, I went down to meet them and to offer them what was left 
of the ale, for they were weary with dragging the fat hideous man in his 
heavy coat. | 

Myself (offering the jar of ale): “ Can I be of any assistance to you 
gentlemen murderers ?”’ J 

First Murderer (taking off his hat): “We are obliged to you, sir. 
Have you by chance such a thing as a rope ?” ' 

Myself : “ No.” 

Second Murderer (peevishly) : “I told you so, Gil. This worthy 
gentleman has no rope.” | 

Myself (sitting down upon a fallen tree) : “ Perhaps you will tell me if ] 
can serve you otherwise, and why you drag this hideous fat man with you ?” 
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Third Murderer : ‘‘ But very willingly, sir. We found this man on the 
road where we were walking peacefully. He was lying under a kind of 

machine that made a snorting noise while he beat upon its belly with a 
piece of iron. So upon the advice of Gustave here, to whom he is well 
known, we drew him from under the machine and brought him here that 
we might hang him from a tree. For you cannot imagine the evil that this 
man has wrought throughout the country.” 

Now this made me the more curious to learn the trade or calling of the 
fat hideous man, for at first I had thought that he might be a manufacturer 
of cocoa or one of those obscene and filthy creatures, exponents of the 
Higher Criticism who eat no flesh meat and read the novels of Gogol and 
Turgeniev. But the courteous murderers assured me that it was not so ; 
neither (for all his great wealth) was he a Promoter of Companies nor an 
actor for the Movies nor the editor of a Labour paper. 

So looking at him more closely, and marking particularly his mean 
and despicable features, I judged him to be a Member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, which corresponds with us to a Member of Parliament, and in 
this I was right. 

Myself (violently) : ‘‘ What will you do with this carrion ? ”’ 

First Murderer : ‘‘ When we have rested a little we will take from him 
his fur coat and other things of value, which afterwards we will sell for 

money, and then we will let him go. For we have no rope with which 

to hang him, and to beat him about the head would be of no avail, seeing 
these men are not like others, but have beneath the bones of the skull 
a solid inductile substance impervious alike to arguments and blows.”’ 

Myself : ‘‘ You speak very truly. For I have observed the same thing 
with our own Members of Parliament, who commonly consist of the 
refuse and scum of mankind. For they have no manners to speak of, but 
keep up a foolish bawling in that hall of theirs at Westminster which they 

call debate.” | 

So the sun being now high in the heavens, and because I had determined 
to sleep that night at home, I buckled my stone jar beneath my coat and, 
after a very cordial farewell, went out from the grove of oak-trees and along 

the road that leads to the north. 

Now the sun was by this time very hot, and I was presently minded to 
turn aside from the road towards a very good inn that I knew where I 
have often drunk ale, namely, the Inn of the Holy Trouts, which is within 
a league of Lautrec. And as I came by a bend in the road where there 

stands the little statue of St. Polycarp I saw a hale grey-haired man, 
very wide in the shoulders, sitting on a sack in the middle of the road. 
He had in his hand a kind of flail, very stout and strong, being formed of 
two ashen staves jointed with leather, for so the best flails were made 
before winnowing-machines were discovered and heresy and other 
abominations came into the land. 

So I stood a while before the statue while I made my orisons, 
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repeating the “‘ Surge Domine” and the Athanasian Creed twice, with the 
Comminatory Clauses proper to the day. hu 

And while I was praying the hale strong man arose, and with his flail 
beat violently upon the sack as it lay in the road, singing the while after 
this fashion : | 


The Girls of Toulouse 

Wear stockings and shoes, 

Rubadub, rubadub, round about round. 

The men of Cahors 
Wear singlets and drawers \ 
(What I have lost will never be found), 
Rubadub, rubadub, round about round. 


After he had paused a while to wipe his forehead, for indeed it was 
a very violent exercise and he was streaming with sweat, he commenced 
again, beating and bawling like the devil when St. Bug caught him in 
a basket : 


J 


——— 


The People of Naas 

Go fasting to Mass, 

Roundabout, rubadub, all round about ; 
But the people of Arques 

Cut their corns in the dark 

(A cup before sunrise is good for the gout), 
Roundabout, rubadub, roundabout out. 


ee ee 


Now this singing of his and his manner of beating the sack gave me a 
great feeling of satisfaction, for I saw clearly that he was a very good and 
upright man, so, having by this time finished my prayers, I went up to hin 
at once and said to him: “ Will you tell me what you have in the sack 
and why you beat it with your flail, and what is the name of that fine son 
of yours ? For I know a great many songs myself, but not that one.” H 
replied very courteously, but first, pulling the sack to the side of the road 
we sat upon it in order that we might converse and have pleasure in each 
other’s company. | . 
The Stranger (replying to my question): ‘‘ As to what I have in th 
sack, it is my wife, for you must know that I am from St. Ives in Hunting 
donshire, and I beat it and her inside it because it is my humour and 1 
good for the phlegm. As to the name of the song, it is called Boulabiche, 
but some call it ‘ ‘The Lament of Marie-couche-toi-la.’ ” 
_ Myself: “ For my own part I like best those songs that are made 
in Sussex, particularly the song called ‘ Golier,’ which I usually sing when 
I am drinking ale; but I know ninety-seven others, any one of which, 
or indeed all of them, I will sing to you if you wish it. For I see very 
clearly that we are of a mind in many important things.” 
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_ The Stranger : ‘“‘ Do you know the song called ‘ Oyster Dumplings ’ ? ” 
Myself : “I have never heard it : was it made in Sussex ? ” 

The Stranger (in a sudden bawling voice): ‘To the devil with all 

Sussex songs and the men who sing them ! For I am from St. Ives (as I 
have said), where we have very good songs of our own. And, further (to 
speak plainly), I would have you know that I and my wife are weary of 
your company.” 

Now this sudden fierce manner he had of speaking filled me with anger, 
and I rose from the sack where I had been sitting, though it had been in 
my mind to bear him company a little way on the road in order to discover 
(if it were possible) whether the men from St. Ives are web-fingered or no. 

So I took the road alone, and after I had gone a little way the grey- 
haired man also rose to his feet and, first moistening the palms of his hands, 
fell again to his beating and singing, so that his voice came to me, strongly 
at first, but afterwards more faintly as I went along the road : 

The Women of Nimes 

Are broad in the beam, 

Rubadub, rubadub, round about round ; 

But the men of St. Neots 

Go to bed in their boots 

(What I bought for a penny I sold for a pound), 
Rubadub, rubadub, round about round. 


‘But for my part I set my face to the sun and my back to the south wind, 
and, walking swiftly, came that evening to my home in the Good County 
(for so we call Sussex—or at least that part of it where I live, at Piddinghoe, 
below Arundel). 
__ And when I had drunk some ale I went to bed. 
“4 But before I slept I composed a lament for the souls of those men who 
are not of Sussex but live and die im partibus infidelium, particularly the 
men of Kent, who (as is commonly reported) fry pigs’ feet with butter and 
have their wives in common. 
‘So, commending myself to the saints and singing very joyfully, I fell 
asleep. 
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MARK RUTHERFORD 


By H. C. HARWOOD 


CCORDING to the gentle myth, Reuben Shapcott found among the 
papers of his dead friend, Mark Rutherford, beside the auto- 
biographical writings, certain novels, stories, and essays, which 
also he edited and had published. Although the name and quiet life 

of the author who adopted this double pseudonymity are no longer secret, 
it is unnecessary to recall them or to trace in what respects his experience 
coincided with that of Rutherford. It is enough to note that his life was 
roughly contemporary with the reign of Queen Victoria, and that his 
writings belong to his middle age. I do not moreover propose to discuss, 
except incidentally, the merely literary qualities of his work, for they can 
be at once commended and dismissed with the judgment that they are 
adequate for the presentation of his material. The interest is primarily 
a moral interest. Subtle realism and emotional beauty are important only — 
as means, and would not assure Mark Rutherford a higher place than one 
among the minor curiosities of literature, for the realism is applied to a | 
dreary and vanished society, and the emotions described are dependent 
for their interest on the moral or the intellectual setting, and cannot in 
themselves be found sympathetic. Many faint hearts indeed have made 
literary skill a pretext for their admiration of Rutherford. Has he not been 
compared—ludicrously enough—with Meredith ? Nevertheless, however 
unfashionable it may be to say so, while the reaction, in itself healthy, 
persists against a ponderous and dogmatic ethic intruding into art, Ruther- 
ford is a great writer only in so far as he is a moral writer. 
His outlook upon life was necessarily a moral outlook. The majority of — 
writers by accident of temper or of education avoid receiving such a strong | 
impression from religion, or from a philosophy whose object is to fill | 
religion’s place, as would affect their choice and treatment of their subject-_ 
matter. Others cannot in the construction of imaginary worlds omit these - 
principles which seem to govern the real world enclosing them, and so, 
even if they do not succumb, like George Eliot, to the temptation of 
pugnacious propaganda, they may, like Mr. Hardy on the one hand, or 
like Octave Mirbeau on the other, show a world shadowed by some 
unaccepted moral law. But Rutherford’s ethic was not comprehensive 
like Mr. Hardy’s. It was intended only for the man ‘“‘ who goes through 
life thinking much, but who makes few friends and sees nothing come of 
his thoughts,’’ and for such men it is not only a moral law, not only a 
religion, but the secret of their being and the only possible activity of their 
faculties. Rutherford does not claim that his conclusions are valid for other, 
perhaps more fortunate, men and women. 
Mark Rutherford’s attitude to life was in a way stoic, related to stoicism 
proper, as humility is related to dignity. The stoic precept, as proclaimed 
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by Marcus Aurelius, is that the essential self cannot be affected by the 
accidents of life. Rutherford hopes only to find in little things lying near 
at hand a solace for the defeat of higher aspirations. Both theories, however, 
are alike in rejecting the “‘ world ” without putting in its place any reality 
external to the self. They do not sacrifice the world for something higher, 
but abstain from it as if it were in itself undesirable. The abstention of 
the stoic is fastidious, almost priggish. So does a philosopher abstain from 
circuses. Rutherford abstained because he could not pay for admittance. 
Had he been richer or more talented or more obtuse he would have been 
contented with this life the masters of which, for all their vulgarity and 
hardness, he envied, while as he was he could not find refuge in that serene 
egotism, which is the true city of Zeus, or in religion. He had, therefore, 
to be content to “ rest and wait ”’ with the small compensations offered in 
the brief interruptions of a grinding drudgery and with just that element 
of hope allowed to us that ‘‘ when we lie down under the grass there is 
not an absolute end.” 

These comforts would appear slender, this life cheerless and devoid 
of virtue, to those enjoying the fuller glories and confidence of faith, and 
Rutherford at no time presented to them his own views as an alternative, 

however illusory the orthodox faith might be, or as anything more than 
his own reaction, which might perhaps interest friends resembling him, 
under the oppression of circumstances. That the practical exercise of 
morality is in Rutherford’s stoicism confined to patience, sincerity, and 

a certain kindliness, is the result of his situation being too miserable to 

supply fields for the exercise of other virtues. It is also the result of a 

great many other virtues being taken for granted in the characters 

described, in whom the moral conflict is of a remote and peculiar nature. 

Mark Rutherford describes himself in the Autobiography as the son 
of well-to-do shopkeepers in the Midlands. He became a Calvinist minister. 
A certain laxity of doctrine, not at first incompatible with lively faith, 

was extended by his affection for Wordsworth and by his friendship with 

_an atheistical compositor, but the main course of his separation from his 

church was the discrepancy between his ardent intentions and the sedate 
unloving calm of his congregation. A deep melancholia, a tendency to 
drink, and, quite incidentally, a rupture with Ellen, whom he was to 
have married, follow his disappointment and growing sincerity. Then he 
spent a year in ministering to a tiny Unitarian congregation no less frigid 
and unloving than his first : 

F I determined to leave, but what to do I could not tell. I was fit for nothing, and 
yet I could not make up my mind to accept a life which was simply living. It must 
be a life through which some benefit was conferred upon my fellow-creatures. 
‘This was mainly illusion. I had not then learnt to convert this natural instinct to 
be of some service to mankind by the thought of the boundlessness of infinity and 
of nature’s profuseness. I had not come to reflect that taking into account her 
eternities and absolute exhaustlessness it was folly in me to fret and fume, and I 


fi I to the hope that I might employ myself in some way, which, 
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not the man for such a mission. I lacked altogether that concentration which binds | 
up the scattered powers into one resistless energy and I lacked faith. f 


He passed on to London, proposing to teach in a school, but one day 
was enough to tire him of this. His own diffidence and the gloom of his 
surroundings were too strong. At last he found employment with a publisher 
and bookseller, and although deprived of leisure and condemned to 
menial labours he changed. ‘‘ The long conflict,” as Reuben Shapcott 
writes, ‘‘ died away gradually into a peace, not formally*concluded, and 
with no specific stipulations, but nevertheless definite.” Here the Auto-— 
biography ends, and the Deliverance, which carries the narrative on through 
his marriage to his death, shows him still fettered and miserable, but 
clinging to this hard-won peace and even sharing it with some very few 
more troubled than himself. 

This story could have been bent to a study of the conflict for freedom — 
against religious or economic tyranny. It deals in fact with a pilgrimage, 
not a conflict ; pilgrimage even is too violent a name for the passage of — 
this doubting and bewildered soul through a world whose worst features 
are not sin and cruelty, but meanness and indifference, “‘ a record of weak- 
nesses and failures . . . of a commonplace life perplexed by many 
problems I have never solved, disturbed by many difficulties I have 
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never surmounted, and blotted by ignoble concessions, which are a con-— 
stant regret.”’ Rutherford was not wronged and he was not saved. He is © 
simply a witness, one among many, against life as we live it. Faith was an 
attitude of which he was incapable, and the freedom sought by him in~ 
his earlier days was an impossible and romantic fantasy. No strange city, - 
no solitude could have been his home. He could have no home in life. 
The meagre happiness alone possible to such men is scratched from 
among pebbles, like Rutherford’s income, never rising above the margin — 
of subsistence. His life is set in an atmosphere akin to that of the country — 
which. he most liked to describe. A leaden sky, closed against prayer ; long | 
wasted flats of infertile marsh ; a tidal stream, dwindling at the ebb tide - 
to a mere trickling through the mud ; and by its banks a straggling town, 
cloven into distrustful sects and parties and classes, and lying just too | 
far from the highways and from the open sea to witness any change or 
movement but the tides of the river, the almost insensible passage of the 
seasons and the clouded rising and setting of a sun as loath to leave this | 
place as it was to enter upon it. Here are soon chilled the disorderly | 
ardours of youth, to whom ail that remains is, humbly embracing its dis- 
appointments, to compound with life a barely honourable truce. 7 
Others, some of whom Rutherford assisted, were the victims of the same 
malady and of more concrete burdens. They sickened in cellars, in “ that 
impenetrable subterranean blackguardism ”’ which supports civilisation, 
or else caught in a hopeless toil, wasted their worth in unprofitable fancy. 
It was not the material hardships of poverty, but the abandonment to. 
dark and filthy alleys, the dependence upon insulting masters, the absence 
of any place in the world, but one of unvalued servitude, which confined 
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them to despair. The consciousness of estrangement from all life’s usual 
_ interests, most common and least dangerous in youth, must kill or brutalise 
men of mature years who by some chance were unable‘to co-operate with 
their fellows or to lose the pain of their sufferings in the expectations/of 
religion or of revolution. Rutherford could not give them, as he had not 
himself achieved, release, but he did extend, after difficult experiment, to 
a few a slight interest in what lay outside them, and so made tolerable, 
if not joyful, their existences. 

That marital love was in Rutherford’s opinion the best “ way through 
the waters ” and the most solid of consolations no reader can doubt, but 
Rutherford’s theory of marriage was at once so romantic, so austere and 
so sceptical, that it at first appears confounded by inconsistency. The clue 
_is to be found in the following quotation from the Autobiography : 


I wanted a friend who would sacrifice himself to me utterly and to whom I might 
offer a similar sacrifice. I found companions for whom I cared and who professed 
to care for me; but I was thirsting for deeper draughts of love than any which 
they had to offer; and I said to myself that if I was to die not one of them would 
remember me for more than a week. This was not selfishness, for I longed to prove 
my devotion as well as to receive that of another. How this ideal haunted me! It 
made me restless and anxious at the sight of every new face, wondering whether 
at last I had found that for which I searched as if for the kingdom of heaven. It is 
superfluous to say that a friend of the kind I wanted never appeared, and dis- 
appointment after disappointment at last produced in mea cynicism which repelled 
people from me and brought upon me a good deal of suffering. I tried men by 
my standard and if they did not come up to it I rejected them ; thus I prodigally 
wasted a good deal of the affection which the world would have given me. Only 
when I got much older did I discern the duty of accepting life as God had made it, 
and thankfully receiving any scrap of love offered to me, however imperfect it 
might be. 


These aspirations are sufficiently romantic, and when applied to marriage, 
as Rutherford did apply them, both in the Autobiography and in the novels, 
are sufficiently austere. The scepticism lies in that, although Rutherford 
affirms that marriage can fulfil these aspirations, he mainly describes 

engagements founded on illusion or convention, and marriages saved only 
by the cultivation of that “ imperfect scrap of love” mentioned. True, 
_Rutherford’s own marriage was happy, but in a resigned autumnal happi- 
ness. He wedded not Mary, whom he had sought when a mature and still 
vigorous man, but Ellen, engaged to him when he was a boy, and now 
after many years discovered a widow with one little girl. We see many 
marriages when the highest hope is that the couple will find a way to 
tolerate each other. We hear from Rutherford of happy marriages, but. 
they always, unfortunately, lie outside the narrative. They are to come, 
or death dissolved them some time since. But the two novels Clara Hop- 
good and Catherine Furze best illustrate the application of the Rutherford 
philosophy to love. ' 

Clara Hopgood most of his books resembles an ordinary novel. His 
imagination was here detached from the ordinary subjects of his enquiries, 
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and the narrative progresses more freely. There is not a single sermon in 
the whole book. Not that Rutherford’s sermons, in whatever church or 
chapel delivered, are less than admirable. But they do often break up the 
_ story, and have a curiously depressing effect on the emotional interest. 
Mrs. Hopgood is a widow left with two children, Clara and Madge, in a 
small house in the Eastthorpe Road, Fenmarket. Madge believes in 
Shakespeare and love at first sight, but Clara is calm, thoughtful, and 
deliberate, and together they play chess in the back parlour or affront local 
society by the superiority of their education. Enters Frank Palmer, an 
honest sentimental young man who woos Madge, with Madge’s approval 
and delight. In a moment of passion she surrenders her body and with the 
act understands that their feelings are not love. She refuses to marry 
him, and the family moves to London to conceal the birth of the child. 

In London they meet Baruch, an elderly, friendless widower, whose 
only son has passed him aside. Baruch is attracted by Clara, and “ he had 
hoped that as he grew older he might be able really to see a woman, but 
he was once more like one of the possessed. It was not Clara Hopgood 
-who was before him, it was hair, lips, eyes, just as it was twenty years ago.” | 
«Clara hesitates, and this is the occasion of her decision : 

* Do you know, Miss Hopgood, I can never talk to anybody as I can to you ? ” . 
Clara made no reply. A husband was to be had for a look, for a touch, a husband 
whom she could love, a husband who could give her all her intellect demanded. © 

A little house rose before her eyes as if by Arabian enchantment ; there was a 

‘bright fire on the hearth, and there were children round it ; without the look, the ~ 
touch, there would be solitude, silence, and a childless old age, so much more to — 
be feared by a woman than by a man. Baruch paused, waiting for her answer, and ~ 
her tongue actually began to move with a reply which would have sent his arm > 
round her and made them one for ever, but it did not come. Something fell and 
flashed before her like lightning from a cloud overhead, divinely beautiful, but 
divinely terrible. 


In that flash she understood that it would not do, that their fealina 
‘were not sufficient. Baruch marries Madge instead and they promise to” 
be very happy together. And Clara dies for the cause of Italian freedom. 
She is fortunate, more fortunate than Rutherford himself, in her escape 
from the world’s vulgar traffic. 

Catherine Furze is in parts the subtler novel, but it is blurred and broken. 
First, there are the elder Furzes, shopkeepers in Eastthorpe. Mrs. Furze 
is jealous of the influence of Tom, the assistant, over her husband and 
his business, and is afraid lest her daughter Catherine should respond 
to Tom’s affections, so that she hatches a plot to throw upon him suspicion 
of theft. Secondly, there is Mr. Cardew, a clergyman, developing out 
-of orthodoxy, whose admiring wife can afford him no intellectual com- 
panionship. Catherine can. He does not understand all that he is seeking 
in his interviews with her, but she knows that he is everything to her 
senses and to her mind, that he alone can satisfy her unrest and disgust 
“with everyday life. Their intercourse is checked by her before it can become 
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guilty. He is forced to make the best of what he has, and she dies. Thirdly, 
' there is Pheebe, the little servant, who loves Tom in vain. She dies also. 


In all three themes Rutherford has not gone far enough, deep enough 


_ for success. For the proper handling, or at least for the interesting handling, 


of the first he should have made Mrs. Furze more than a dull, mean 
woman, but he has not. He cannot really understand how she could do such 
a thing ; and as the thing has no consequences the reader will not under- 
stand why he made her. Then although the relations of husband and wife 
are excellently and truly sketched, Catherine’s debt to Mr. Cardew has 
to be taken on trust. Her character, we are told, was developed by him, 
but we do not see it happening, and his sermons are inadequate instruments. 
The slight treatment of Phcebe’s attachment to Tom leaves it as a senti- 
mental episode which should have been concluded by a good cry, not by 
death. Some readers will think this sentimental beyond endurance : 


The soul of the poor servant-girl has passed away—only a servant-girl—and yet 
there was something in that soul equal to the sun, whose morning rays were pouring 
through the window. She lies at the back of the meeting house amongst her kindred, 
and a little mound was raised over her. Her father borrowed the key of the gate 
every now and then, and, after his work was over, cut the grass where his child 
lay, and prevented the weeds from encroaching ; but when he died, not long after, 
his wife had to go into the workhouse, and in one season the sorrel and dandelions 
took possession, and Phcebe’s grave became like the others—a scarcely distinguish- 
able undulation in the tall, rank herbage. 


} 


The first sentence is as bad as that sort of thing can be. What follows 
can be justified. An expensive stone would have pleased the parents, if it 
had mattered little to Phoebe’s dust, and their inability to preserve any 
memorial of their child is a quite fair illustration of the insecurity, the 
enforced detachment from life’s interests, of the poor and weak. 

A short tale, MMiriam’s Schooling, contains most plainly a demonstration 
of Rutherford’s scepticism concerning love. Miriam, like Marie in the 
Deliverance, is a moody and impulsive-girl of partly foreign descent. 
She manages to leave her home at Cowfold with her brother for London, 
where her brother takes to drink and she is first hardened, then exalted, 
by a half-silly passion for a music-hall singer. In her éxaltation she devotes 
herself to humanity and studies nursing ; but broken by the knowledge 
of her own incompetence goes home and marries a bright, uneducated 
widower who cares almost as little for her as she cares for him. She reads 
Romeo and Fuliet and other poetry, which, by emphasising the contrast 
between what might have been and what is, turn her indifference to hate. 


- But in time she learns respect for her husband’s handiness and _gaiety, 
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and settles herself to make the best of him. Was that the end? The end 
of Rutherford’s story, and Flaubert perhaps wrote the complete record. 
One important work remains to be considered, The Revolution in Tanner's 
Lane. The earlier and larger part of the novel describes the adventures of 
a printer who is caught up in one of the abortive revolutionary movements 
following the Napoleonic wars ; the second part, which is quite SS 
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from the first, deals with political and religious dissensions in Cowfold . 


over twenty years later. In either part is a man of lively intelligence 
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married to a fool, and a relaxed and decadent Calvinism merging into a 


wider but barely Christian creed. Each time the husband is saved from 
infidelity by his wife’s death. One wife is a woman whose coldness covers 
neither passion nor strength, in fact a doll, though a neat and quakerish 


doll. The other wife is fair and fluffy, the usual type of shallow pate. 


There is more importance in the politics. 


These politics are, as we should expect, the politics of a defeated minority. 


In the earlier part are the “‘ Friends of the People,”’ many of them drunken, 
verbose, and corrupt, dealing with mobs which are often hostile, always 
violent and ignorant. The three leaders, who anticipate small success, are 


powerless to direct the cause. One is killed in a scuffle with the 
yeomanry when already the march of the Blanketeers from Manchester 


to London, which he accompanies, is dissolved; another is hanged; the 


third passes through the workhouse to the jail. In the sequel : Free Traders, — 


beaten at the poll, relieve their feelings by looting the Tory tavern. 
Although the causes here described as broken and lost did in the event 


partially prevail, Rutherford does not draw from this any optimistic con- 
clusion: The passage of twenty years substitutes for the few score 


Blanketeers hunted and scattered down the London Road enfranchised 
democrats who can terrorise a town, broach spirit casks and turn “ the 
gin and brandy taps into their mouths without waiting for glasses.’”’ The 


author does not intend to show that one side is as bad as the other. © 
He is himself a democrat. But he does not expect to find in politics what — 
he can find nowhere else, that is a sphere where the results are in any way — 
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adequate to the efforts spent upon their attainment, a sphere where man ~ 


could grip and mould the clay. To the Caillauds, exiles from France, and 
to the Methodist the cause of democracy is the cause of the Supreme 
Being, or of the Lord. Major Maitland fights for that cause as he fought 
for England against Boney. Coleman, the Rutherfordian character, can 
never be sure that the idol is worth the sacrifice, and when his friend’s 
death and his own imprisonment have temporarily detached him from the 
movement he is satisfied to live secluded at Pentonville waiting upon events. 

In this passage Zachariah Coleman, having had to flee London, is search- 
ing Manchester for work : 


How foreign, hard, repellent are the streets in which he is a stranger, alone amidst 


a crowd of people all intent upon their own occupation, whilst he has none! At | 


noon, when business is at its height, he, with nothing to do, sits down on a seat in 
an open place, or, maybe, on the doorstep of an empty house, unties the little 
parcel he has brought with him and eats his dry bread. He casts up in his mind 
the shops he has visited ; he reflects that he has taken all the more promising first, 
and that not more than two or three are left. He thinks of the vast waste of the city 
all around him ; its miles of houses ; and he has a more vivid sense of abandon- 
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ment than if he were on a plank in the middle of the Atlantic. Towards the end of — 


the afternoon the pressure in the offices and banks increases ; the clerks hurry — 


hither and thither ; he has no share whatever in the excitement ; he is an intrusion. 


— 
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- . . Most employers to whom a request is made for something to do treat it as a 
petition for alms and answer accordingly. . . . Zachariah had some self-respect ; 
he was cared for by God, and in God’s Book was a registered decree concerning 
him. These men treated him as if he were not a person, an individual soul, but 
as an atom of a mass to be swept out anywhere, into the gutter—into the river. 
He was staggered for a time. Hundreds and thousands of human beings swept 
past him, and he could not help saying to himself as he looked up to the grey sky : 

Is it true, then ? Does God really know anything about me? Are we not born 
by the million every week, like spawn, and crushed out of existence like spawn ? 
Is not humanity the commonest and cheapest thing in the world?” But as yet 
his faith was unshaken, and he repelled the doubt as a temptation of Satan. 


These novels, despite differences of name and plot, are all one novel, 
the same answer meets the same problem, the same characters move in 
the same environment. What Mark Rutherford had in sorrow and dis- 
appointment experienced he plainly and honestly contributed to his public. 
He had no more than his own experiences to record, and did not try to 
supplement it by reasonings or by imagination. The myth that he was 
writing for a few friends, and left his executor to decide whether wider 

_ publication was desirable, corresponds with his actual indifference to the 
general reader. We may scarcely say that he was writing for a coterie 
because nothing less like the usual literary coterie than the supposed 
circle of Rutherfordians is possible, and we could say that he was writing 
for a congregation. In this meeting-house of liberal dissent Rutherford 
gives now a sermon, now an anecdote of his native fens, or invokes us to 
worship God through the medium of some quiet beauty in nature, or of 

_the infinite expanses of the starry sky. But believing that quot homines, tot 
dei, and none can have faith in another’s God, he demands no converts. 

_ The importance lies in his statement of his problem, not in the humble 
stoicism which he made his and his character’s solution. For Rutherford 
himself the difficulty is more vivid than the escape. The heavy death rate 
among his favourites shows that to life the only satisfactory answer is 
death. I do not mean that‘he explicitly confessed to so bald a pessimism. 
Rather was it his intention to display how much consolation may be found 
in the dullest existence. But obviously he did not like to let his fancy 

linger on such existences, however consoled. 

The ordinary moral drama, the dramatic conflict between good and 
evil, is not Rutherford’s theme. To his characters the opportunity of 
purchasing a way through life by an “‘ ignoble concession ”’ comes in an 
obscure shape which they might ignore. They seem to drift into the better 
path which, although it is set with suffering and leads to no glory, is never- 

theless at the time the line of least resistance. At the time it was easier for 
Rutherford, denounced by the deacon, to resign his ministry than to 
affirm his orthodoxy and persist, although without his stipend he knew 
not how he would live. It was easier for Catherine Furze to avoid that 
confession to Cardew which would have made her love explicit : ‘ some- 
thing, whatever it was, stopped her.” It was easier for Coleman to follow 
up his political interests in spite of their danger than to relapse in a dull 
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orderly life of toil. These people are half unwitting in their sacrifice, con- 
scious only of its sad issue. 
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The reason is that behind them all and stronger than their immediate © 


hopes and fears is the impetus of a religion which in its prime was a fervent, 


idealistic protest against the stagnancy and chill formation of the orthodox 
Church, and would, even now, if they could but believe, guide them through — 


all difficulties. But, although some still profess that religion save in their 
hearts, their faith is dull, their religion belongs to a past time. The con- 
ditions that made it great are changed. Its intellectual exposition no longer 
convinces. Its ministers are timid and abashed. Nevertheless it is still 
powerful enough in Rutherford’s characters to prevent them from relapsing 
into mere worldliness or from attaining a new belief. 
So Rutherford’s philosophy is a philosophy of shipwreck, a translation 


of the morality which formed part of a theological system into a natural 


morality independent of heaven and rewards; a fostering of charity 


divorced from faith and hope. The extent of his success is unimportant, — 


and we need not discuss whether his judgment of the decline of Calvinism 
is historically fair; but consideration of this religious background is 
essential to our understanding why the choice of good before evil is 
incidental and the endurance of its consequences so hard. The old faith 
binds them to the right path, but cannot refresh them as they advance. 
Hence the light falls on the moments of doubt and disappointment. 
Hence, too, the bad characters like Tom Broad or Mr. Snale are on a 
different plane from the heroes and heroines. It is not that the former 
have fallen to temptations which the latter have resisted. They are for 
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Rutherford queer, unintelligible, comical people who live without the — 


moral law. 
Wherein, then, lies Mark Rutherford’s peculiar charm? The novels 
are execrably constructed? The narrative is sometimes bogged in irrelevant 


talk, sometimes leaps eventful years. No literary graces, no concentration. — 


These moody, disillusioned Calvinists, these cold and perplexing young 
women, exercised in conventicle or back parlour by problems sufficiently 
remote from our own experience, surely demand a master’s hand to make 
them attractive to us, and the author is not a master of literature. Never- 


theless, the problems are real problems, and the truth is told about them. — 


If you believe that every truth is pertinent to life you will find in the books 
a philosophical interest. If you believe that truth is beauty you will find 
them beautiful. 

This “ truth ” in Rutherford is not only accuracy in description. It is 
not only sincerity in intention. It is a peculiar quality, which might 
metaphorically be described as a mystical quality, of the understanding. 
For Wordsworth the flat, homely details of life were part of a religious 
experience. They 

Lay bedded in some quickening soul, and all 
That I beheld respired with inward meaning. 


And he rose from their contemplation to the spiritual. Rutherford has — 
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been beaten down from the spiritual to the commonplace, upon which 
he lies bleeding and to which his eyes are turned with a supernatural 
intensity. Life to Wordsworth was a prison, but the door was unlocked 
and the windows were gay with morning light ; to Rutherford a raft, 
surrounded by the darkness and confusion of the unknown. Yet both 
enjoy a power of description which makes ordinary realistic writing look 
like a reporter’s notebook, and both alike fall at times into an exaggerated 
tespect, bordering upon the ridiculous, in treating the commonplace, 

Wordsworth had a great influence upon Rutherford, who remembered 
the first day of reading Lyrical Ballads as well as “‘ Paul remembered 
afterwards the day on which he went to Damascus.” Yet there is also, 
as the frequent and just commendations of Byron in The Revolution in 
Lanner’s Lane point out, a streak of ‘“‘ romanticism ” of a less solid and 
less sympathetic kind to be traced in Rutherford’s disgust and hatred for 
those of his characters who are not of his elect. Perhaps if Rutherford had 
not lacked that rather vulgar form of imagination which builds exotic or 
grandiose dreams, his impatience with what seems to be the unlimited 
treachery, stupidity, and ignorance of the Snales, the Broads, and other 
inhabitants of Cowfold and Eastthorpe and Fenmarket would have driven 
him along Byron’s path. Nevertheless, however melancholy the associa- 
tions, however contemptible the inhabitants, it was his pleasurable refuge 
to describe the life of those little country towns. No reader of the Cowfold 
chapter in the Revolution, where every detail of the topography is 
lovingly described and the changes, even the improvements of time, are 
resented, can fail to recognise this as the Utopia. For not all Utopias are 
“islands in the summer sea”’ blessed by the kindliness of the natives 
and the perfection of their social institutions. Some, Rutherford’s included, 
are miserable places which no stranger would visit, but which are very 
dear to one because them only has he beheld with the unjudging eyes of 
a child. e 

Neither undeserved praise nor undeserved neglect is likely to befall : 
Mark Rutherford. He does not stand for any ideal, but a rather melancholy 
freedom from illusion, or for any party outside the forgotten ’forties. 
No great winds blow across his works ; no trumpeted victories attend their 
close. His gestures do not strain towards the moon. The dangerous 
intoxication of thought never mastered that slow, powerful mind, and 
humility kept him hugging the shores of the known. But this testimony 
of this veteran of the romantic rebellion looking back over his defeats or 
meeting with a military stoicism present chances cannot be ignored or 
displaced. How much of fiction is a gaily-embroidered tapestry, until it 
is outmoded covering grey walls, upon which Rutherford, eschewing 
these ornamentations, scratched the story of his imprisonment. 
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By A. W. POLLARD 


et 


Y accepting the services of an honorary Professor of English 
Bibliography at King’s College the University of London has 
recently recognised bibliography as a subject which can be, and 
ought to be, taught in a university. The Bibliographical Society, 

also recently, has been enabled by a generous offer, both of personal work 
and money, from one of its past-presidents to undertake the production of 
a Short-title Catalogue of the English Books published before the outbreak | 
of the Civil War submerged the literary output of the Press under a mass 
of political pamphlets. The recognition of bibliography as a subject of 
university study and the attempt to register all the extant English books 
printed before the end of 1640, as a first step towards a complete English 
catalogue, represent two lines of advance towards a single ideal to the 
importance of which lovers of English literature are very insufficiently 
alive. The object of this paper is to arouse them to greater enthusiasm, - 
and THE LonpoN Mercury, which from its outset has been singularly 
kind to bibliography, offers the best chance of reaching them. a 
Bibliography nowadays is concerned mainly with pieces of papel 
on which words have been written or printed, and which then have been - 
made up into “‘ Biblia,”’ books. The materials and tools used in this process" 
have their own importance. Before what we call paper was invented, 
parchment or vellum was used for writing on; at a still earlier period 
papyrus was used, from which paper gets its name. It is necessary to know 
something about these materials before we can find out all we want to 
know about the books made of them ; but if a new material were invented | 
from which books could be made the books composed of it would still 
come within our province. It is the same in regard to the difference between 
writing and printing. A pen is a very small tool and a printing-press a 
large one. In studying written books we need to know something about 
the kind of pen, whether reed, quill, or steel, used in writing them. In. 
studying printed books we need to know something about the kind of 
Sn ails tie used in printing them and how they were worked. But 
ibliography is not tied down to any particular substance or tool used 
to put words on record. The need for it arises from the facts : (1) That in 
putting the words of an author into writing or print accidents are known 
to have happened in the past and to be happening (though not so frequently) 
still, and that thus in the case of any particular book we may want to know 
what accidents have happened to it, so that in printing a new edition we 
may put them right: (2) That the account which books give of themselves. 
is often incomplete, and therefore needs to be siiplementaa ; sometimes 
it is untrue and therefore needs to be corrected : (3) That the publication 
of every book which has issued from printing-house or scriptorium is an 
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event in the spiritual history of the human race, and more particularly in 
the spiritual history of the country and city in which it appears, and that 
therefore a record of the publication of books ought to be kept. 

If every book had been written as it ought to be written, and every 
book had been printed as it ought to be printed, and every book had been 
registered as it ought to be registered, there would be very little need of 
bibliography. Its importance at the present time is the importance possessed 
by a subject in which there are long arrears to be made up. When these arrears 
have been dealt with it is possible that for editors of old books quite a 
small text-book, and for general students a few additional pages in histories 
of English literature, may suffice for most reasonable needs. A hundred 
years hence, unless in the meantime we are overwhelmed by some wave 
of barbarism, professors of English language and literature will be more 
in request and literary societies more flourishing than ever before ; but 
I am inclined to believe that bibliographical societies and professors of 
English bibliography will have come and done their work and gone. 
Meanwhile I hope to show that for many years to come there is plenty 
for them to do. 

What are the long arrears with which English bibliography has to deal ? 
With considerable hesitation I would restrict them to the adequate 
examination and registration of the books published before some such 
date as 1775. It is true that I was told the other day of a book by Mr. Joseph 
Conrad which, after a few copies had been issued to reviewers, was for 
some reason withheld from publication till the beginning of a new year. 
Hence there ensued : (1) The need for a new title-page ; (2) a great rise in 
the value of the few copies issued to reviewers, since the books of 
Mr. Conrad are “‘ collected ”’ ; (3) a knavish attempt to pass off copies of 
the second issue for copies of the first by substituting for the second title- 
leaf an imitation with the earlier date ; (4) some need of the bibliographical 
skill usually employed only on old books to detect what had been done. 
Modern bibliography, moreover, has its own problems, some of them 
knotty. Thus it is disputed, even with heat, as to whether in the case of a 
poem or story first printed in an English periodical, then published in 
book form in the United States without authority, and subsequently in 
an authorised edition in England, it is the American or the English edition 
(publication in a periodical does not count) which is entitled to the honours 
of a first edition. With the aid of a dead language we may hazard the 
solution that the American edition, despite its lack of authority, is surely 
the Editio Prima,and the English authorised edition, despite its lateness, 
no less surely the Editio Princeps. Whether this distinction would be 
accepted on the other side of the Atlantic or be scouted as a subterfuge, 
the point remains that the keenness with which such questions are debated 
is a sufficient guarantee that the hard cases among modern books are being 
dealt with as they arise, and that the ‘‘ long arrears ” which bibliography 
has to make up are not being allowed to gain on us. 

The landmark which I like to take as dividing modern books from old 
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ones is the final decision by the House of Lords in 1774 of the case of 
Millar v. Taylor. By this decision it was settled that as soon as the Copyright 
Act of 1709 came into force the statutory copyright thus granted was the 
only protection which authors or publishers could claim, and that thus 
anyone who pleased could print editions of Shakespeare, or Milton, or 
any other author in whose works representatives of the original publishers 
were trying to maintain perpetual rights. That decision ended the ancien 
régime of the English book trade. Taking, then, 1774 as the starting-point 
of the modern era, we have just 300 years of English printing as our 
province since Caxton printed the first English book at Bruges about 
1475 ; before 1475, again, we have some 700 years of English manuscripts ; 
altogether a little matter of 1000. years of which the literary products 
stand in need of bibliographical revision. 
I have good authority for stating that the number of extant volumes 
containing English vernacular MSS. written before 1500 does no 
exceed 5000 ; the nearest guess I can make as to the number of extan 
printed editions for the three centuries 1475-1774 is “ about 120,000.” 
It will be at once objected that a good many of the manuscript works an 
the enormous majority of the printed ones are absolutely dead. Why 
then, should we worry about them? To this very natural question 
bibliography offers two answers, both of which, I hope, will be accepte 
as valid. The first is that if students of literature bring problems t 
bibliography to be solved they must not deny bibliography its materials 
If it is important to understand what accidents can have happened whil 
the words which an author wrote are being copied or printed, it is of the 


to study the printing and make-up of a large number of books of th 
period and the handwritings that lie behind them in order to get adequat 
materials for the answer. It is especially important to study the printing 
and make-up of uninteresting books as well as of interesting ones, because 
we approach these in a dispassionate and scientific spirit, and the evidence 
as to contemporary practice which we get from them helps to keep us 
straight when dealing with Shakespeare and other great writers. Moreover, 
if we have to settle questions of date in many cases this can only be done 
by an extensive knowledge of the types and other materials used by the 
printer throughout his career. If for any reason we have to discover who: 
printed a book in which no printer’s name occurs, still more extensive 
knowledge is needed. Thus to the bibliographer no piece of paper with 
words written or printed on it is wholly uninteresting. 
The second plea which the bibliographer must put forward for paying 
attention to books that are now unreadable is that they have been left on 
his hands by their proper parents and guardians, the students of history 
and students of literature, who have, both of them, shown a strange 
indifference to the importance of the changes in the general outlook which 
forms the background to the pictures which they respectively present. 
To understand this background we want to know what the average man was 
thinking at any given time, and to know what books were put on the market 
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at that time, in the expectation that the average man would buy them, is 
extraordinarily instructive. Even to examine the titles of the books which 
appeared in 1520, 1620, 1720, 1820, and 1920 would tell an intelligent 
‘student a great deal about the mental and spiritual development of the 
English race which will not be found in any orthodox history, either of 
politics or of literature, and it should surely be a matter of general know- 
ledge and meditation that in the England in which Shakespeare grew up 
one man might write a book at Durham and another at Exeter, but neither 
could get it printed anywhere in the realm save in London by one of a 
small number of privileged printers. 

At this point it seems appropriate to sing a little hymn of praise of that 
often derided enthusiast, the private book-collector, to whose zeal, and to 
that almost alone, we owe the great stores of old books which now enrich 
our libraries. It is true that libraries now not only preserve such books, 
but buy them out of their own funds ; but the books they buy have mostly 
passed through the hands of many private owners before they reach their 
final resting-place, and the encouragement to buy them has almost invari- 

_ably come to librarians from the gifts or bequests of individual collectors. 
These gifts and bequests they supplement from the funds at their disposal, 
but the basis of the antiquarian collections in almost every library will be 
found to be due to some benefactor, not to the initiative of the custodians 

or governing body. Without Cotton and Harley and the Earl of Egerton, 
without Garrick, Cracherode, Sir Joseph Banks, King George IIL., 

“Thomas Grenville, and Alfred Huth, despite the grants which Parliament 
made to build up its collections in the nineteenth century and which are 
still continued, though on a diminished scale, the British Museum Library 
would be but a shadow of its present self, and the like is true also of the 
university libraries at Oxford and Cambridge. It is true also of almost 
all the many specialist libraries throughout the country. When these possess 
old books the nucleus of the collection has almost always been given or 
bequeathed, and it was in the desire of collectors to gain what knowledge they 
‘could about their possessions that bibliographical research took its start. 

Thanks, then, to the initiative of private collectors and the supplementary 
zeal of librarians, the proportion of our older English literature which has 
been preserved is extraordinarily high. Not all this zeal has sufficed to 
prevent a large proportion of ballads and chapbooks on the one hand 
and of schoolbooks and popular books of devotion on the other being 
thumbed out of existence. But the number, even of these, which the 
willingness of collectors to pay good prices for them has rescued from 
destruction is large. What the proportion is of extant copies to the total 
output of books in the eighty years which separate Caxton’s start at 
Westminster from the grant of a charter to the Stationers’ Company in 
1557 we can never know with certainty. From 1557 to 1640 it is not over- 
sanguine to believe that of all the books (excluding only ballads) entered 
on the Stationers’ Register not less than 80 per cent. are represented 


by extant copies—a really splendid proportion. 
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The Short-title Catalogue of English Books down to the close of 1640, 
which is now being prepared for publication by the Bibliographical Society, 
is being based, in the first instance, on the books in the British Museum, 
the university libraries at Oxford and Cambridge, and some of those in 
the colleges, and on the collections at Lambeth Palace, Sion College, and 
elsewhere. It has an important supplementary basis in the publications 
which the Bibliographical Society has been issuing since its foundation 
in 1892. The work of the Society, like that of most similar institutions, has 
been determined from one year to another by the dominant interests of 
its members ; but for the last twenty years more than half its publications 


have been devoted to registering various groups of old English books and — 
publishing information about their printers, by means of which their fairly 

frequent omissions to state where, when, and by whom their books were 
produced can be made good. For the fifteenth century an illustrated — 


monograph by Mr. Gordon Duff describes every English book, or frag- 
ment of a book, which had been traced at the date of its issue in 1917 ; 
for the years of the sixteenth century before the Stationers’ Register 
came into existence there is a series of hand-lists of the books known to 
have been produced by different printers, and three papers in the Society’s 
Transactions have been devoted to the subject of the early English books 
which, for various reasons (chiefly fear of religious persecution), were 
printed abroad. In another set of publications the field has been surveyed 
to glean all possible traces of some peculiarly interesting classes of books, 
Dr. Greg listing the early plays and masques, Mr. Arundell Esdaile prose 
tales and romances, Miss Henrietta Palmer the editions and translations 
of the Greek and Latin classics. In a group of three dictionaries, covering 
the period 1474 to 1668, information has been collected as to printers 
and booksellers, and in a really monumental work Dr. McKerrow has 
reproduced, with a wonderful approximation to completeness, the marks 


or devices which often identify a printer or publisher as having had a> 


hand in a book to which he has not put his name. The Society has also 
published epitomes of the wills of printers at London, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge which often have biographical value, while the work of individual 
men has been made the subject of special papers. 

The Society has not confined its activities to the English books printed 
from 1474 to 1640 or to England alone. It devoted the income of nearly 
two years to printing a register of Middle English religious and didactic 
verse by Professor Carleton Brown, has printed papers on the Bibliography 
of Dryden, Gay, and Pope, and full-dress Bibliographies of Coleridge and 
Landor. It has also produced illustrated monographs on early Oxford and 
Cambridge bindings and on thework of various French, Italian,and Spanish 
printers. But up to the present its work on the output of the English Press 


down to 1640 has the greatest national importance and constitutes its’ 


claim to private support. Before the war the British Government greatly 


encouraged the Society by a grant of £100 towards the expense of producing 


Mr. Gordon Duff’s monograph on Fifteenth-Century English Books. 
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We cannot expect such subsidies now, but I shall be very glad if any readers 
of ‘THE LonNDoN Mercury who would like to hear more about the Society 
_ and its work, with a view to joining it, will write to me at 40 Murray Road 
_ Wimbledon, S.W.1o. é 
It sounds, perhaps, an easy thing to compile a Short-title Catalogue of 
the 20,000 or 25,000 English books printed before the close of 1640 ; but 
these include a considerable number bearing wrong dates, many bearing 
no dates at all, and others with no information as to where or by whom 
they were printed. To sort out these books which do not tell their own 
Story is a necessary task not only in the interest of a National Register of the 
output of books, but also for the sake of literary students and editors 
who in the past have gone widely astray in determining the order of the 
editions on which their texts depends. For the sake of literary students 
it is also necessary to distinguish, on grounds more certain than an editor’s 
personal preference, the variant readings in later editions which have or 
have not importance in the construction of texts. A more difficult, but 
not always impossible, task is that of establishing criteria by which we 
_ can get behind the blunders of printers and editors and establish what an 
author really wrote. I am anxious not to overstate the claims of bibliography 
in these respects. As an orderly method of studying books till they yield 
up the secret of when, where, and by whom they were printed, modern 
bibliography owes its existence to Henry Bradshaw, the Librarian of 
Cambridge University, who revolutionised its methods by a few thin 
pamphlets. His claim that it must follow the methods of natural history 
was exaggerated by rash disciples into the larger assertion that bibliography 
is a science ; or as it was sometimes even more rashly expressed : “‘ Not 
only a science but ”’ (with a thump on the table) “‘ an exact science.” I 
think the thumpers only meant that bibliographers should not make more 
mistakes than they can help, a very necessary exhortation (since most of 
us make a great many), but not happily expressed. Even the claim that 
bibliography is a science at all is a little unwise. We want all the scientific 
spirit we can get, all the scientific method we can apply, and at the end of 
it all grace to remember that we are dealing not only with pens and printing- 
presses, but with human beings, from Archbishops of Canterbury to idle 
apprentices, whose moods and policies introduce elements not easily 
calculable unless we have external evidence by which to interpret them. 
Take, for example, the history of the English Bible for some four-score 
years. On the evidence of the number of editions printed it has often been 
said that the Geneva Bible came very slowly into favour, but that after a 
few years it was so strongly preferred by readers that it practically drove 
the Bishops’ Version off the market for private use. What the documents 
showis (i) that,in default of the Geneva Version being revised as he wished, 
Archbishop Parker ‘“‘ took such order” that no edition was printed in 
England while he lived ; (ii) that three weeks after Parker’s death the 
monopoly of Bible printing which he had secured for his protege, Richard 
Jugge was cut down to a half ; (iii) that within a year of Parker’s death 
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seven Privy Councillors of the Puritan Party authorised Christopher Barker, 
a protégé of Leicester’s, to print the Geneva Bible ; (iv) that within two- 
years of Parker’s death Barker was put in possession of a complete monopoly 
of Bible printing, so that the Bishops’ Bible was driven off the market, 
not by popular dislike of it, but as part of the Puritan policy. So much 
by way of example of how bibliography sometimes is helpless without 
documents. On the other hand, later on it gets back its own. No document 
is known which gives any privilege to the so-called Authorised Version of 
1611 over the Geneva Bible. We find Geneva Bibles printed in London 
as late as 1617. Then they cease—beaten out of the field, we might suppose, — 
by the superior merits of that of 1611. The mistake of a journeyman 
reveals that control was still going on merrily. An exceptional number 
of editions of the Geneva Bible assert on their title-pages that they were © 
‘‘Tmprinted at London by the Deputies of Christopher Barker, Printer 
to the Queenes most excellent Maiestie, 1599.’ But while on the title-page © 
to the New Testament in some copies of one of these editions the imprint — 
is that already quoted, in other copies on this title-page we read : 


Imprinted at Amsterdam for Thomas Crafoorth. By John Fredericksee Stam, 
dwelling by the South Church, at the signe of the Hope, 1633. 


Clearly this rather than “‘ London . . . 1599’ is the true imprint, and it 
gives us the strongest reason to believe that as late as 1633 there was a 
market for Geneva Bibles in England which the ecclesiastical authorities 
refused to satisfy by allowing them to be printed in London, thereby 
giving rise to the importation of copies with false imprints from Amsterdam. 
But for the blunder of a journeyman it would have been hard to find this 
out. Thus our knowledge that throughout these eighty years the apparent 
popularity or unpopularity of the different Bibles was really a matter of 
who was pulling the strings comes from composite sources, and it is not 
wise to put the claims of bibliography to be a science too high. 

Thus much by way of renouncement of extravagant claims ; but when 
all deductions are made bibliography, within its own limits, can solve 
problems over which literary critics might wrangle endlessly without — 
reaching an agreed decision. The literary problems which bibliography — 
is best able to settle are those of order and sequence. It is extraordinarily 
difficult on purely literary evidence to determine which of two issues or 
editions, whether both undated, or one dated and the other not, or both 
dated in the same year, is the earlier, and rival critics, championing the 
priority of their favourite, are seldom able to deal a knock-down blow. 

Dr. Scrivener was sure that the “‘ He” edition of the Bible of 1611 
was later than the ‘‘ She” edition (these nicknames are derived from 
the variants, ‘* He went into the city ” and “ She went into the city,’ in 
Ruth III., 15) because it is generally more correct, and he credited those 
concerned in its production with the readiness to take pains in preparing the 
text for reprinting which he himself would have taken with a book of his 
own. Bibliography, with its eye for little things, knows that the “ He ” 
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edition is the earlier because in it the page which contains the end of 
Exodus XIV. and beginning of XV. is uniformly spaced, but has three 
lines accidentally repeated in XIV., 10. In the “‘ She ” edition, on the other 
hand, there is no repetition, but we see the printer rearranging his lines 
and increasing the space between the two chapters in order to fill the gap 
caused by taking out the repeated lines, while otherwise exactly reprinting 
the contents of the page. A printer, finding three lines wrongly repeated, 
would naturally do this ; but no printer, least of all a Bible printer, would 
wilfully print three lines a second time merely to improve the bad spacing 
of his predecessors. Thus it is certain that the ‘‘ He ” edition is the earlier, 
and certainty in these matters is just what literary criticism finds it hard 
to attain. Again, in editing for the first time the lately discovered new 
quarto of Shakespeare’s Richard II., dated 1598, I spent hours of work 
and some pages in an unsatisfactory literary proof that it was later than the 
already-known edition bearing the same date. When I had finished this 
a bibliographical proof presented itself in the form of a letter fully printed 
in the edition of 1597, faintly represented by a very broken type in the 
already-known edition of 1598, and omitted altogether in the new one, 
and this evidence of the true sequence could be convincingly stated in a 
brief footnote. So, again, rival critics argued unceasingly as to which of 
the two issues of Trozlus and Cressida is the earlier, that which says on the 
title-page that it had been acted, or that with a different title and an address 
to the reader claiming credit for the fact that it had not. Bibliography 
finds a quick and certain proof in the fact that the title-page stating that 
the play had been acted is on the same paper as the rest of the sheet, while 
the title-page and address to the reader are printed together on a new 
half-sheet inserted in front of the three leaves of text which completed 
the sheet as originally printed. Lastly, in the case of the two editions of 
the Merchant of Venice, dated 1600, the one which literary critics had 
accepted as the earlier was shown to be actually nineteen years the later 
of the two by a series of bibliographical proofs, culminating in a photo- 
graphic demonstration that the printer had printed the title-page from 
the forme he had just used for the Pericles of 1619, economically leaving 
undisturbed in it the words “‘ Written by W. Shakespeare,” the printer’s 
device, and the first word of the imprint. ie 

The evidence which most frequently presents itself for determining the 
order of rival issues or editions is connected with the ‘‘ make-up ” of books 
in a series of folded sheets, or gatherings of sheets of paper, and the 
lettering or numbering of these by the printer in order that they may be 
rightly bound. Irregularities in the sequence or composition of these 
sheets offer clues which ripen into proofs of several different kinds which, 
with a little management, can be generalised as bibliographical tendencies 
or “laws,” and thus support the claims of those who would fain have 
bibliography recognised as a science. 
In the case of plays, to which I have lately been devoting my special 
attention, the make-up of the printed editions affords, perhaps, rather 
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at 
fewer clues than in the case of larger books, more frequently provided 
with preliminary leaves containing prefaces and other accessories. But 
plays offer two special hunting-fields which abound with foxes, and also 
(it must be owned) with “ hares.” These are the stage directions and the 
names of the characters prefixed to their several speeches. Stage directions 
are either literary and descriptive, in which case they tell us that a play 
has been edited for publication, or in the form of prompter’s notes, which 
authenticate the text as an acting version. The speech-headings sometimes 
reinforce this evidence by substituting the name of an actor for the character 
he impersonates, and may thus even give hints as to when and by what 
company the play was performed. ; 
In the case of characters much on the stage speech-headings sometimes 
reduced the small printers, by whom plays were mostly printed, to some 
straits by causing a run on one or more letters, so that to supplement his. 
scanty stock of these he was obliged to use types from other founts. When 
these wrong-fount letters occur in groups they enable deductions to b 
drawn as to how the compositors were dividing their copy between them, 
and in lately investigating the variant quartos of 2 Henry IV. 1 was abl 
to make out quite a respectable case for believing that Shakespeare wa 
writing on both sides of sheets of paper which held about fifty-four lines 
of his handwriting on each page. This, curiously enough, is just what the 
author of a certain ‘‘ addition ”’ to the play of Sir Thomas More was doin 
about the same time, in contrast to his collaborators, who saved their paper 
by crowding many more lines into the same space. Perhaps that was a 
bibliographical hare ; perhaps it was a fox. Anyhow, it was good hunting, 
and I fear it is as “‘ good hunting’ rather than as a science that biblio- 
graphy has most attracted me. But that this hunting has to be done an 
done on a considerable scale before we can know all that we ought to 
know about old books and before literary editors can safely edit them I 
am most seriously and whole-heartedly convinced. What has been done 
for the fifteenth century is really amazing. The output of some printers 
who signed and dated only a small proportion of their books can now b 
“as exactly traced as if they had advertised them as they came out in a 
** Publisher’s Circular.”” But in English books of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries there is still much to be discovered, and consequently 
abundant room for new workers and need that these should be trained 
for their work. 
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AN ENGLISH PORTRAIT 


By JOHN FREEMAN 


I 


HUNDRED years ago he rode out from London in a fog which 
smoked over him all the way to Newbury. It was the first of 
many journeys on horseback, which he preferred to a gig, 
because in a gig he could not see what he loved seeing—the 

country, with farmers at home, labourers in the fields, shy families around 
small cottages. He rode erect, a red-faced man of nearly sixty, tall and 
strongly built, with sharp eyes and a mouth which some thought humorous 
and some cynical. . 

To follow him a little, noting his vigorous gestures and overhearing 
his never-fatigued voice, is to learn something of his time, something 
of rural England, and far more of himself. He casts those sharp eyes. 
over fields and heaths, remarking here loam and flint and there pure 
chalk ; then crying out to himself or his son, Of all the ridiculous things 
I ever saw! Look at this house—a sort of church in the Gothic style, 
with crosses on the tops of different parts ; look at the grounds—a mock 
magnificence ; a fountain with a basin less than four feet across, a water- 
spout like a teapot’s, and a bridge over a river which a child of four could 
jump ! And that Gothic arch over the gravel-walk, with a vacant niche 
above—why, the Gothic arch is made of rotten firewood. Who owns it ? 
Some honest person from the ’Change, a Fund-lord, who builds sham 
Gothic arches to show the antiquity of his origin. . . . Snorting, he 
passes on and soon has left me behind to chase a hare—The first hare- 
hunt I’ve had since I wore a smock-frock, he explains as I catch up to him. 
Or it is a grove of trees that enchants him, the very finest oaks, chestnuts, 
and ashes he ever saw in England ; but where is the Locust, the Tree of 
trees—the Locust, beautiful and imperishable, the tree for ships, door- 
posts, window-sills, gates, hop-poles, and clothes-posts? Wretched 
calumniators they who refuse his testimony to the life of the Locust, and 
idiots they who still plant beggarly Scotch firs upon miserable heaths, to 
shake their beards in the wintry air. Yes, it was a fine run, he repeats, 
as his thoughts return to the hare and his smock-frock days ; and, his 
voice growing quieter, he recalls the little hop-garden in which he worked 
as a child, and tells how often he ran off to follow the hounds, and, returning 
tired, would fling himself on the slope of a sandhill above the rivulet. 
There it was that he used to play with his brothers ; they would all climb 
to the top of the steep hill, and then one would draw his arms from the 
sleeves of the smock and lie down, so that the others might roll him 
to the bottom like a log—hair, eyes, nose, mouth full of sand by the time 
he got down. And there’s another hill, he adds, rising cone-like from the 
flat and planted with Scotch firs ; here I used to take the eggs and the 
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young of crows and pies. It was a famous hill—as high as Crooksbury hill 
meant the utmost degree of height ; and when I returned home after 
many years’ absence the hill was the first thing my eyes sought. And I 
could not believe my eyes, for it seemed that the famous hill was removed 
and a little heap put in its place. Why, I had seen in New Brunswick a 
single rock ten times as big! The post-boy, going downhill, and not a 
bad road, whisked me in a few minutes to the Bush Inn, from the garden 
of which I could see the prodigious sandhill where I had begun my 
gardening works. What a nothing ! But now came rushing into my mind, 
all at once, my pretty little garden, my little blue smock-frock, my little 
nailed shoes, my pretty pigeons that I used to feed out of my hands, the 
last kind words and tears of my gentle and tender-hearted and affectionate 
mother ! I hastened back into the room. If I had looked a moment longer | 
I should have dropped. What a change! I had dined the day before at 
the Secretary of State’s in company with Mr. Pitt, and had been waited 
upon by men in gaudy livery. I had had nobody to assist me in the world, 
no teachers of any sort ; and I felt proud. The distinctions of rank, birth, © 
and wealth all became nothing in my eyes, and from that moment I 
resolved never to bend before them. 
So talking, he has forgotten his horse and awakes from his reverie to— 
look around. We are nearing the gateway of a fine house as the owner 
issues from it. It is Squire Twyford. The Squire looks hard at him, 
scrutiny touched with surprise and jealousy, as much as to say, “‘ I wonder - 
who the devil you can be ?” He returns the Squire’s glance with a steady 
look—his head a little on one side, the cheek drawn up from the left 
corner of the mouth, expressive of anything rather than a sense of 
inferiority. Come on, Richard ! he cries, passing the Squire with no other 
message than the eloquence of that look; but soon mishapping upon 
an almost pathless country he is compelled to pause. The coppice ahead . 
is a mile across, and, although leathern leggings will stand anything, our 
coats are of the common kind, and at the end of the scramble they would 
be as ragged as March ponies in the Forest of Dean. Luckily a couple of 
boys are found, and then a path, and at last the low-hedged fields again. 
He calls a young man who, with other turnip-hoers, is sitting at dinner 
under the bushes ; the young man comes running with his victuals—bread 
and a large piece of bacon.You do get some bacon, then? O yes! the labourer | 
replies with an emphatic swag of the head which means, We must and 
will have that. A salutation and they part, the elder horseman crying, 
Good God, Richard! What a difference between this country and the 
neighbourhood of those corrupt places, Great Bedwin and Cricklade! 
What sort of breakfast would this man have had in a mess of cold potatoes ! 
. . - No society ought to exist where the labourers live in a hog-like sort 
of way. Talk of villains and serfs, did feudal times ever see any so debased, 
so absolutely slaves as the poor creatures in the enlightened north who are 
compelled to work fourteen hours a day in a heat of eighty-four degrees, 
and are liable to punishment for looking out of the factory window ? 
f 
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And now, inflamed with sudden passion, he harps upon the labourer’s 
wrongs, contrasting popular conditions in England and America; but 
even when his voice is most vehement there is a relenting, sidelong gleam 
in his eye, for artist-like he studies and enjoys his own temper. Why, in 
America men live freely, and I like to see even waste, because it is evidence 
of easy and happy life. It is not with a little bit of dry toast so neatly put 
in a rack, a bit of butter so round and small, a little milkpot so pretty and 
so empty—an egg for you, the host and hostess not liking eggs ; it is not 
thus that you are received in America. Such an abundance is spread before 
you that you instantly lose all restraint and are tempted to feast whether 
you are hungry or not. They are a happy people, Richard. But here, 
with tax-eaters and everlasting placemen, old grannies and rag-merchants, 
the bishop-begotten system of Funding has stripped England of every 
vestige of what was her ancient character. Gracious God ! there’s not a 
negro in the West Indies who hasn’t more to eat in a day than the average 
English labourer in a week. Why, I have seen the labourers here yoked like 
horses to draught work, and their leader with a bell hung round his neck. 
Let the humanity-men look at home for slaves to free. Going up and down 
the country I have longed for the old times when . . . 

But a flight of startled birds catching the passionate old man’s eye, 
he pauses, and I finish his sentence with : 


This England, old already, was called Merry. 


~ Merry England now, cries he, with parson-justices, lords of the soil, farmers 
become gentlefolk or skimmy-dish clerks ! 

The descent of a hill interrupting hisdeclamation, we move on in silence, 
but when we all breathe more easily again I guess, from the relaxing lines 
above his mouth, that the gusty mind is quieter. It is amusing to watch 
these sudden flaws and calms, betraying the eccentric passage of his 
thoughts. When I rode to Battle once, he resumes, a man told me that 
the farmers thereabout were angry over something I had said, and that it 
would be as well for me not to go to Lewes. That made me resolve to 
dine at Lewes, though I did not covet the noise of a dinner of two or 
three hundred persons. There was a Mr. Kemp in the chair, and he actually 
_ proposed my health as that of a person likely to point out a remedy for 
common distresses. That was a signal for the onset, for another farmer 
then read out a garbled account of what I had said about the Ellmans 
and their labourers, and how I had called the Sussex farmers monsters, 
a race of men that should be totally broken up. Straightway up started a 
farmer of Rottingdean, for all had been duly prepared, and moved that 
I should be put out of the room. Some few others, joined by about six 
or eight of the dark, dirty-faced, half-whiskered tax-eaters from Brighton 
(which is only eight miles off), joined in this cry. I rose that they might 
see the man they had to put out. Fortunately for themselves, not one of 
them attempted to approach me, but a considerable hubbub took place. 
. . . Perhaps I had laid on the lash without a due regard to mercy, but 
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the fact is I have so long had the misfortune to be compelled to keep — 


a panel of badger-hided fellows like Scarlet in order that I am become 
heavy-handed, like a drummer that had been used to flog old offenders.— 
But what happened ? asks Richard. O, I made a speech, and those who 
wanted to put me out became as silent and attentive as the rest ! 

A shower threatening, Richard asks, Shall we wait here a while ? nodding 
to a huge open barn, the only shelter visible. Psha, replies his father, I’ve 
ridden day after day in soaking rain and never the worse for it. If a man 
is going to seek shelter because rain threatens ! And he shrugs his shoulders, 
in the healthy countryman’s pride of health and contempt of physical 
weakness. Good health means good looks, and at once his thought darts 
to America. Ah, there, he says, there the women are surpassed by none 


in England ! They fade at an earlier age, but till then they are as beautiful 
as the women in Cornwall, which, to my thinking, contains the prettiest — 
women in our country ; and, young or old, blooming or fading, well or ill, — 
rich or poor, they still preserve their good humour. In a moment he adds, © 


No man, and certainly no woman, will underrate female beauty, for its 
great practical advantage is that it unavoidably tends to keep the husband 
of a pretty woman in good humour with himself. 

But since, alas ! frail beauty must decay, 


Curl’d or uncurl’d since locks will turn to gray, 
Since painted or not painted all shall fade 


But you know the fest, he mutters, swinging his head round ; and when | 


I cry, I thought you hated poetry ? he smiles and says, Not Dryden, and 


half under his breath : 


Though I am old, for ladies’ love unfit, 
The power of beauty I remember yet. 


But then, I persist, Shakespeare and Milton . . . Bombast and puns and 
smut, that’s your divine bard ; and as for Milton’s barbarous trash, how 
can it have been tolerated among people who understood astronomy, 
navigation, and chemistry ? Before [ was married I was a mighty playgoer, 
but since then Since then, said I, interrupting in turn, you’ve jeered 
at poor Sheridan’s “‘ profligate origin.”’ Ah, but that was politics! is his 
smiling answer ; and, indeed, the calling of actors is beyond comparison 
the most degrading, since they perforce submit to hissings and peltings 
with a smile and a bow. Who would see his son an actor—nay, his daughter 
an actress? ’Tis the same with music—a profession, as it is called, for 
vagabonds. A : ae fondness for music is a mark of great weakness great 
vanity of mind. ; 

_ All this while we have been jogging on, sometimes abreast and some- 
times in single file, Richard quickly observing his father’s least gestures. 
But his father’s eye darts incessantly upon near and distant fields, and 
often, if a brief silence happens, he mutters to himself as he notices corn 
and cabbages, swedes and cattle, churches and mansions, with a sneer 
or a curse for the Government, or a reminiscence of better days and a 
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better country. The fattest ox that ever was killed in the world, he exclaims 
to Richard as I rejoin them, adding, I need hardly say that the owner 
was a Quaker, and New Jersey had the honour of producing this ox. 
The name ‘“‘ Quaker ”’ sets him questioning the utility of paid parsons. 
Parsons ? You saw them at Winchester, Richard, when they brought 
forward their lying address to the Regent—a band of more complete 
blackguards than I ever before saw ; parson Baines, of Exton, standing 
up in a chair and spitting in Lord Cochrane’s poll, while Cochrane was 
bending his neck out to speak. Lord Cochrane looked round and said, 
' By God, sir, if you do that again I’ll knock you down!” ‘“ You be 
damned !”’ said Baines. “‘ I’ll spit where I like.’’ There were about twenty 
of them mounted upon a large table, and there they jumped, stamped, 
hallooed, roared, thumped with canes and umbrellas, squalled, whistled, 
and made all sorts of noises. . . . They were Hampshire parsons ; and I 
smile back, Almost your own native county. Well, well, sir, cries he, and 
even with the parsons I’d rather Surrey or Hampshire than anywhere else 
in the world. In America, speaking generally, I found the birds without 
song and the flowers without smell. Why, I have heard a thousand linnets 
warbling upon one scrubbed oak on the sandhills in Surrey—and, oh, 
the carolling in the coppices and the dingles of Hampshire and Sussex 
and Kent! But linnet and skylark and nightingale and bullfinch and all 
the rest are wanting in those beautiful woods and orchards of garlands 
in America. And when those woods and orchards have dropped their 
bloom all is gone ; no shepherd’s rose, no honeysuckle, none of that endless 
variety of beauties that decorate the hedges and the meadows in England ; 
no daisies, no primroses, no cowslips, no bluebells, no daffodils which, 
as if it were not enough for them to charm the sight and the smell, must 
also have names to delight the ear. In America there are, indeed, birds 
which bear the names of robin and goldfinch and all, but, alas ! the thing 
at Westminster has, in like manner, the name of Parliament, and speaks 
the voice of the people whom it pretends to represent, in much about the 
same degree that the blackbird speaks the voice of its namesake in England. 
And always, when I was in America, I used to say to myself, England is 
my country ; I like it best and shall ever like it best—Shall we reach 
Farnham to-night ? asks his son as he pauses. Yes, surely, Richard ; and 
then, pressing his hat over his eyes, he says no more but rides on as though 
he saw nothing but the beloved scenes of childhood and youth, hedged 
round in his memory with labours of mind and body and beamed upon 
by anticipations which time has fulfilled, deferred, or disappointed. 


Such was William Cobbett. 
II 
But something more is needed to complete even the free portrait which 


is the present task. 
Born in 1763 at Fa 
affectionate eyes may, 


rnham (Surrey) in a house upon which amused or 
I think, still fall ; guiltless of any enforced education 
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other than lessons at a dame’s school and, on winter evenings, from his 
father at home ; walking to London when he was about thirteen and 
spending his last coppers on A Tale of a Tub by that earlier pamphleteer 
whose more powerful and sombre genius was to vivify his own ; enlisting 
in a lawyer’s office and then in that scarcely more unconscionable school, 
His Majesty’s Army ; serving in that Army until 1791, and all the while 
plucking (or was it not, in a common soldier, poaching?) grammar, 
French, and other strange fruits from the wrinkled Tree of Knowledge 
whose branches did not then, as now, caress and darken all the earth ; 
rising to sergeant-major and obtaining his discharge after service in 
England and New Brunswick, in order that he might begin his career of 
political bruiser by charging his late officers with theft ; developing a 
quick discretion for the lack of which martyrs have become martyrs, and 
evading by flight to France the revenges which he was sensible of 
provoking ; settling at Philadelphia, and there pursuing that querulous 
and quixotic course for which his temperament found unfailing justifica- 
tion in circumstance ; returning to England in 1800, famous and courted ; 
quickly proving himself unpliable to a Tory Government and devoting 
his powers with greater joy to attack ; attacking, then, and attacked, in 
prison and in peril of prison, broken and renewed, savage and untamable 
yet with brief revulsions and obscure returns which he is not always able 
to illustrate ; riding through England between 1821 and 1832, sometimes 
like a farmer and sometimes like a conqueror ; entering Parliament in 
1832 and emitting prompt contempt upon his fellow-members ; incessantly 
writing and speaking and farming and planting, incessantly boasting and 
performing ; having outlived many enemies and more friends and welcomed 
hatred as others enjoy servility, at length he died, in 1835, in the full 
consciousness of a happy life of which the only constant stars had been’ 
his faith in himself, his affection for his family, and his passionate belief 
in the inheritance of every Englishman in the virtue, abundance, and beauty 
of his native country. 

Cobbett’s introduction to his Advice to Young Men contains a charset 
teristic vaunt of his activity as a writer. It was an incredible activity. For 
over thirty years he wrote all but single-handed and published all but 
uninterruptedly Cobbett’s Political Register, a weekly review which provoked. 
sometimes the crowd and sometimes the Government, and made its 
author a constant energy amid the lethargy and corruption of English 
politics. He has told how it was his practice to dictate the Register to his 
young children, and how proud he was to send what he had dictated 
without revision to the printer. An earlier journal had been published in 
America with the title or in the name of Peter Porcupine; it ended with 
an action by an unhappy leech for libel and a verdict which almost broke 
fone it was revived in London, and gave equal offence. But it was 
the Polteal Regie hat bough Cats hie pporniy of leg 
rai ree fee : e. [he militia at Ely mutinied because of a stoppage 

psacks, and four squadrons of the German Legion were 
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called in to suppress the rising. Five of the men were sentenced to receive 
five hundred lashes each, and did, in fact, receive as many as their backs 


could endure. Cobbett, remembering his own eight years in the Army, 
‘was maddened. 


Five hundred lashes each ! Aye, that is right ! Flog them ; flog them ; flog them ! 
They deserve it, and a great deal more. They deserve a flogging at every meal- 
time. “ Lash them daily, lash them duly ! ” What, shall the rascals dare to mutiny, 
and that too when the German Legion is so near at hand ! Lash them, lash them, 
lash them ! They deserve it. O, yes ; they merit a double-tailed cat. Base dogs ! 
What, mutiny for the sake of the price of a knapsack. Lash them! Flog them! 
Base rascals ! Mutiny for the price of a goat’s skin ; and, then, upon the appearance 
of the German soldiers, they take a flogging as quietly as so many trunks of trees ! 
I do not know what sort of a place Ely is ; but I really would like to know how 
re. inhabitants looked one another in the face while this scene was exhibiting in 
their town. 


For this he was prosecuted, convicted, and sentenced to imprisonment 
and a ruinous fine. Snatched from his farm at Botley, the development of 
which was another of his extravagances, he spent two years in prison, 


“sustaining himself and his family by the faithful pen and avowing the 


deadliest vindictiveness towards his enemies. ‘‘ I have three sons ; and if 
any one of them ever forgets this . . . may he become both rotten and 
mad. May he, after having been a gabbling, slavering half-idiot all the 
prime of his life, become in his last days loathsome to the sight and 
stinking to the nostril!’ Each of the sons became a lawyer. Years after 


_he wrote of the effect upon them of the news of his sentence, and added : 


How I despise the wretches who talk of my vindictiveness ; of my exultation 
at the confusion of those who inflicted those sufferings ! How I despise the base 
creatures, the crawling slaves, the callous and cowardly hypocrites, who affect to 
be “ shocked ” (tender souls !) at my expressions of joy, and at the death of Gibbs, 
Ellenborough, Perceval, Liverpoo!, Canning, and the rest of the tribe that I have 
already seen out, and at the fatal workings of that system, for endeavouring to 
check which I was thus punished ! How I despise these wretches, and how I, 
above all things, enjoy their ruin, and anticipate their utter beggary ! What ! I am 
to forgive, am I, injuries like this ; and that, too, without any atonement ? Oh, no! 
I have not so read the Holy Scriptures. 


And when, twenty years after the flogging, his rural rides took him into 


_the eastern counties, he rode on to Ely in order to see the spot where the 


German Legion flogged the English militia, and make an opportunity of 
retelling the story as publicly as he could. He found one of the victims still 
alive. 

About the time of this visit to Ely Cobbett founded the Twopenny Trash, 
gladly adopting a poor taunt as title ; and in it he boasted of the influence 
of his own writings, which had brought petitions for Parliamentary reform : 


The answers to these petitions were laws to enable Ministers to take, at their 
pleasure, any man that they might suspect of treasonable intentions ; to put him 
into any jail and any dungeon that they might choose ; to keep him there for any 

time that they might choose . . . on their own mere will, and at their sole pleasure, 
without regular commitment, without confronting him with his accuser, without 
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letting him know who was his accuser, and without stating even to himself what — 
was his offence. 


No, it is not of the winter of 1920-1 but of the winter of 1817 that he 
is writing. Once again Cobbett had found it necessary to fly, and A Year's 

Residence in America (1818) was the happiest result, a book in which his 
free humour had easier play and his denunciations were singularly free 
from bitterness ; as, for example, in his reference to “ little Jerry Bentham. 
. . . This everlasting babbler has aimed a sort of stiletto stroke at me; 
for what God knows, except it be to act a consistent part, by endeavouring 
to murder the man whom he has so frequently robbed, and whose facts | 
and thoughts, though disguised and disgraced by the robber’s quaint 
phraseology, constitute the better part of his book—Jerry, who was made 
a reformer by Pitt’s refusal to give him a contract to build a penitentiary.” 
Age as well as distance may have lent a little lightness to his attack. In the 
English Grammar, published some years after his brief exile was endedsg 
he chooses passages of prose for castigation not from obscure contem- 

porary writers, but from Johnson and the King’s Speech ; as to the latter 
picturing the joint labours of the Ministry in concocting this “ pretty : 
stuff. . . . If you should hear them there (in ‘ the Thieves’ Houses ’) 
stammering and repeating and putting forth their nonsense, your wonder 
will be, not that they wrote a King’s Speech so badly, but that they 
contrived to put upon paper sentences sufficiently grammatical to enable ~ 
us to guess at the meaning.” His own first speech in Parliament sounded — 
the same note of pleasant arrogance : “‘ It appears to me that since I have — 
been sitting here I have heard a great deal of vain and unprofitable 
conversation.”’ Such phrases did not lose by falling from humorous lips. — 
At seventy he was six feet in height and one of the stoutest men in the © 
House ; his hair was milk-white, his complexion still ruddy ; but it was © 
his small, sparkling, laughing eyes that chiefly struck an observer. One 
of his speeches was as delightful (save for the unpitiable victim) as anything - 
that he wrote ; it was an attack on Lord Plunkett, who had sworn opposition — 
to the Act of Union and devoted his children to eternal hostility against 
the invaders of his country’s freedom : 


a 


Where is the man who held this language ? Is he in England, or is he in Ireland ? 
Is he in the ranks of the Ministerialists opposite, or in the ranks of the repealers 
around me ? He is in Ireland. But what is he there ? Is he Lord Chancellor ? Yes ! 
This old Hannibal is actually Lord Chancellor of Ireland. . . . 


And he reinforced the onslaught, in which these clublike phrases played 
only a part, though not the meanest part, by giving the names, the places, 
and the emoluments of all the Lord Chancellor’s sons, the numerous 
pce Hannibals ” who were indeed guiltless only of their country’s 
ood. 
III 


Cobbett spoke as he wrote, and his writing was but an unsophisticated 
speech. Whether writing or speaking, invective was his chief weapon. 
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Attacking Malthus and all other theorists, absentee parsons, upstart 
landowners, soldiers turned statesmen and statesmen turned thieves : 
denouncing potatoes, tea-drinking, poets and historians, education and 
educators, aristocrats and democrats ; deploring rural depopulation and 
urban herding—in all these vigorous exercises he delighted in coarse 
abuse, and indeed it was wanted in his time to sustain the ancient method 
of defence. Nicknames gave him a boyish satisfaction—‘‘ Dread-death 
and dread-devil Johnson,” and “‘ Stern-path-of-duty man”’ Lord Liverpool, 
and “ M. de Snip,” an Army clothing contractor and Member of Parlia- 
ment. He was, in fact, driven to exaggerating the anger or the contempt 
he felt by his sharp sense of the advantages conferred on his opponents 
by rank, wealth, and culture. 

Yet it would be wrong to think of him as merely a literary or political 
bully. He loved contention, and none the less remained a true peasant 
in his domestic affections, satisfactions, and fidelities. I cannot conceive 
of a political England in which he would have rested content and inactive ; 
but he was a born writer, and had his temper been less often exasperated 
by privilege and injustice he would have written another and still more 
attractive Rural Rides, a yet happier Year’s Residence in America. A clear 
hint of the writer that was half lost to letters may be found in one of many 
passages describing the education of his children : 

The first thing of all was health, which was secured by the deeply-interesting 
and never-ending sports of the field and pleasures of the garden. Luckily these 

_ things were treated of in books and pictures of endless variety ; so that on wet days, 
in long evenings, these came into play. A large, strong table in the middle of the 
room, their mother sitting at her work, used to be surrounded with them, the baby, 
if big enough, sat up in a high chair. Here were inkstands, pens, pencil, indiarubber. 
and paper, all in abundance, and everyone scrabbled about as he or she pleased, 

There were prints of animals of all sorts ; books treating of them ; others treating 

of gardening, of flowers, of husbandry, of hunting, coursing, shooting, fishing, 

planting, and, in short, of everything, with regard to which we had something to 
do. One would be trying to imitate a bit of my writing, another drawing the pictures 
of some of our dogs or horses, a third poking over Bewick’s Quadrupeds and picking 
out what he said about them ; but one book of never-failing resource was the 

French Maison Rustique, or Farm House, which, it is said, was the book that first 

tempted Duquesnois (I think that was the name), the famous physician, in the 

reign of Louis XIV., to learn to read. Pbk Sted ! never have been without a copy of 

this book for forty years, except during the time that I was fleeing from the 

dungeons of Castlereagh and Sidmouth, in 1817 ; and when I got to Long Island 
the first book I bought was another Maison Rustique. 
Best of all had he written an autobiography untinctured by libels and 
amentations, for in the writing of such a book, which he seems always 
yn the verge of attempting, he would have had the advantage of a vivid 
nemory and the minutest familiarity with the aspects and conditions of 
ural life as it touches the farmer and his labourers. Quieter days bringing 
flection, and a more frequent reverie over the things which had taken 
he deepest root in his immature mind, he would have left us a book 
yetter than his best passages, flushed with the unaccountable brightness 
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of achild’s universe. But the literature of autobiography remained neglected 
in England, to be fulfilled in the pages of Serge Aksakoff. For Cobbett’s 
most expressive prose we must turn to a chapter which rings with the 
eloquence of an orator : 

Go to the site of some once opulent convent. Look at the cloister, now become 
in the hands of some rack-renter the receptacle for dung, fodder, and faggot-wood. 
See the hall where for ages the widow, the orphan, the aged, and the stranger 
found a table ready spread. See a bit of its wall now helping to make a cattle-shed, 
the rest having been hauled away to build a warehouse. Recognise in the side of 
a barn a part of the once magnificent chapel ; and if, chained to the spot by your 
melancholy musings, you be admonished of the approach of night by the voice 
of the screech-owl from those arches, which once at the same hour resounded 
with the vespers of the monk, and which have for seven hundred years been assailed” 
by storms and tempests in vain ; if thus admonished of the necessity of seeking 
food, shelter, and a bed, lift up your eyes, and look at the whitewashed and dry- 
rotten shed on the hill called the ‘‘ Gentleman’s House ”’ ; and apprised of the 
“board wages ” and “ spring guns,” which are the signs of his hospitality, tu 
your head, jog away from the scene of former comfort and grandeur ; and with 
old English welcoming in your mind, reach the nearest inn, and then in a room 
half-warmed and _ half-lighted, with a reception precisely proportioned to the 
presumed length of your purse, sit down and listen to an account of the hypocritical 
pretences, the base motives, the tyrannical and bloody means, under which, from 
which, and by which the ruin you have been witnessing was effected, and the 
hospitality you have lost was for ever banished from the land. 

That Ruskin expanded prose of this noble cadence into his own wilde 
and looser laments need not diminish our sense of its virtue. 
Hazlitt reports James Northcote as saying that Cobbett was a giant 
who tore up a subject by the roots, and used a homely, familiar way of 
writing, not from necessity or vulgarity, but to show his contempt for 
aristocratic pride and arrogance. Both Hazlitt and Carlyle contrasted him 
with Scott, Carlyle seeing in Cobbett the pattern John Bull of his century, 
strong as the rhinoceros, with singular humanities and genialities shinin 
through his thick skin ; one of the healthiest of men, a great improviser. 
whose writing is wonderful in quality and quantity. “‘ Poor old Cobbett ! ’ 
wrote Heine. “‘ England’s watch-dog ! I have no love for thee, for eve 
brutish nature revolts me ; but I pity thee from my inmost soul as I see 
how thou strainest in vain to break loose and get at those thieves.’ All 
Cobbett is open to us now, and it is not pity that should be given to the 
man who wrote to his friends on leaving England : 

I will never become a subject or a citizen in any other state, and will always 
be a foreigner in every country but England. Any foible that may belong to you 
character I shall always willingly allow to belong to my own . . . and my beloved 
countrymen, be you well assured, that the last beatings of my heart will be love fo 
the people, for the happiness and the renown of England ; and hatred of thei 
corrupt, hypocritical, dastardly, and merciless foes. 

Like Blake, though wielding weapons all unlike Blake’s, he would no 
cease from mental fight until he too had built a new Jerusalem in 
England’s green and pleasant land. 
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Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. The 
Editor will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


ATALOGUES, as yet unnoticed, have accumulated so terribly upon my 

desk that the whole of these Notes will this month, I fear, have to be 

devoted to the booksellers and their wares. It is a pleasure to welcome 

from a new firm, Messrs. Birrell & Garnett, of 19 Taviton Street, Gordon 

Square, W.C.1, their first catalogue, which, by the way, has an attractive 

cover design by Mr. Duncan Grant. In this list I notice C. M. Doughty’s Travels in 
Arabia Deserta, two volumes, 8vo, 1888, first edition, a presentation copy (with a 
two-page letter) from the author, priced at £30; André Gide’s La Tentative 
Amoureuse, first edition, 4to, 1893, with numerous manuscript corrections by the 
author, and inscribed to Oscar Wilde, £15 ; Shelley’s The Masque of Anarchy, with 
preface by Leigh Hunt, first edition, in original boards and label, 1832, £6; and 
Bolingbroke’s Works and Correspondence, 4to, 1767, seven volumes bound in full diced 
russia leather, with the bookplate of Mr. Augustine Birrell, £2 10s. There are also 
some attractive and very inexpensive eighteenth-century poems in this catalogue. 
A lovely copy of the first edition of Thomson’s The Castle of Indolence, 4to, 1748, 
is certainly not dear at 35s., nor is the 1763-5 quarto of Churchill’s Poems (two 
volumes in one) at 3s. 6d. This latter book seems usually to be catalogued at about 
a guinea nowadays, and recently I noticed one volume of it marked at 15s. Another 
quarto in this list is Contemplatian : A Poem, 1753. It appears to have been the work 
of Richard Gifford (the catalogue does not mention this), and is interesting as having 
been quoted in his Dictionary by Dr. Johnson, who appears to have admired the poem, 
and as showing very plainly the influence of Gray’s Elegy, which had appeared two 
years earlier. Here are two stanzas from Gifford’s poem to illustrate the latter point : 


Bred to the Toil of Life, her humble Mind 
Had heard unmov’d the Pleasures of the Great, 
Nor once at what she was had e’er repin’d, 

Or envious wish’d to change her lowly State. 


*Wak’d with the Dawn, she brushed the Silver Dew 

With eager steps along the silent Vale, 

Then from the Kine her well-taught Fingers drew 

The bounteous Blessings of the milking-pail. 
1 admit that the last line also illustrates the way in which our poet did not resemble 
Gray, but he is not so bad, and I have read many less pleasing bards. Contemplation 
is priced at half-a-crown by Messrs. Birrell & Garnett, but, lest any of my readers 
should suffer disappointment, let me hastily add that it is already sold—to myself. 


ESSRS. SUCKLING & CO., of 13 Garrick Street, Covent Garden, have just 
M issued their catalogue No. 72, which contains many good and interesting books, 
among them G. W. Reid’s A Descriptive Catalogue of the Works of George Cruikshank, 
three volumes, 4to, 1871, which is priced at thirteen guineas ; only 135 sets of this 
valuable work of reference were issued. It is a pity to find such a good catalogue 
as this repeating once more the ascription of the plates in the 1800 quarto edition of 
The Farmer’s Boy, by Robert Bloomfield, to Thomas Bewick. ‘This ascription arose, 
I believe, from the British Museum catalogue, but it has not been eee eae accepted 
by writers on Bewick. Hugo said that he believed the cuts to be by een but 
3 
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one might presume that they are all by Charlton Nesbit, Bewick’s pupil, who actually 
signed the frontispiece. The book, however, is a pretty one, and well worth the 
4s. 6d. asked for it. 


| Faia Mr. Edward Baker, of 14-16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, I have to 
acknowledge his catalogue No. 381. Among the books he offers are S. Purchas’s 
Hakluytus Posthumus, or Purchas, his Pilgrimes, five volumes, folio, 1625-26, £150 ; 
Gay’s Fables, two volumes, 4to (the ordinary issue was 8vo) 1727-1738, with the 
plates by Kent and Wootton in Volume I. and by Gravelot in Volume II., {21—a 
very desirable book for those who can afford it ; and Bell’s edition of the British Poets, 
122 volumes in 61, 16mo, 1807, etc., bound in green morocco gilt, £10 10s. For 
collectors of modern books there are thirteen sheets of Flying Flame Broadsides, 
with poems by Ralph Hodgson, Walter de la Mare, and others, at 25s. ; a first edition 
of Max Beerbohm’s A Christmas Garland, 1912, at 35s., and an author’s presentation 
copy of the same for three guineas. Two other Max Beerbohm first editions are 
Fifty Caricatures, 1914, at 30s., and Zuleika Dobson, 1911, at 25s. Mr. Baker also 
advertises a number of Masefield first editions at prices more moderate than some 
that have recently been asked. Altogether this is an interesting and varied list. 


A Pe most interesting item in yet another catalogue, No. 397, from Messrs. 
Maggs (who are becoming among the most voluminous of modern authors) 
is the Travelling Library presented to Sir Julius Cesar by an unknown donor 
in 1617 and in turn presented by Cesar to John Madden (attorney to King James I.) 
in 1635 as a wedding-gift. It resembles Sir Julius Czsar’s own Travelling Library 
which is in the British Museum, and contains forty-three small vellum-bound volumes, 
divided into three sections—Theology and Philosophy, History, and Poetry. It is 
of great interest and importance as showing the familiar reading and tastes of a cultured 
gentleman of the early seventeenth century. Nearly all the books are in Latin, though 
one or two are in French. Among the poets there is only one British author—Buchanan. 
Another important consideration in connection with this item is its price—{850. 
This, however, pales before the £4750 asked for a very beautiful Flemish thirteenth- 
century Psaltertum Latinum, cum Kalendarto, or the £4200 which is the price of another 
lovely French illuminated manuscript—a Hore of the late fourteenth century. 
A French fifteenth-century manuscript of Froissart’s Chroniques is priced £650. It 
was included in Lord Mostyn’s sale last July. There are also many desirable 
printed books in this list—which is a fine one, though not to be read without gnashing 
of teeth by a poor man. 


= ee last paragraph leads naturally to the consideration of some catalogues from 
Cambridge ; for Messrs. Bowes & Bowes, of that town, are, in their list No. 
403, offering for {21 fifteen folio volumes of manuscript, Rotuli Parliamentorum for 


the years 1311 to 1461, which were once in the possession of Sir Charles Czsar, son — 


of Sir Julius, if even they were not owned by Sir Julius himself. Several Conrad 
first editions are in Catalogue No. 190 issued by Messrs. Heffer. Ten guineas 
is the price asked for a copy (one of twenty-four printed on vellum and signed by the 
author) of the one-act play One Day More, 8vo, 1919 ; Tales of Unrest, 8vo, 1898 
costs £6 6s.; and The Inheritors, 8vo, 1901, written in collaboration with F. M. 
Hueffer, £4 10s. This firm offers also, for £50, a copy of the Leipsic facsimile reprint, 


1911-12, of Gutenberg’s Forty-two line Bible (the Mazarin Bible). This is, at any — 
rate, cheaper than £2750 for a poorish copy, or £10,000 for the Hoe copy, of the 


original issue ! From Cambridge, too, comes Messrs. Galloway & Porter’s list No. 102, 


which consists, for the most part, of books rather useful to the student and general — 


reader than interesting to the bibliographer. The largest section of this list is devoted 
to topography. 
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EER deal really most inconsiderately with the poor chronicler. 
Hardly had I got the Cambridge dealers safely tucked up into the last paragraph 
when there arrived yet another catalogue (No. 176) from Messrs. Heffer. Not only 
that, but they have coaxed 2 5s. out of me for a second edition of William Broome’s 
Poems on Several Occasions, 8vo, 1739, a presentation copy from the author, with 
his autograph corrections and additions. I do not suppose very many peopie now 
read Broome, saving perhaps those portions of Pope’s Odyssey for which he is 
responsible, but this volume is a pleasant thing to possess. The inscription runs : 
“ This book is presented to the Rev. Dr. Phil. Williams as a testimony of friendship 
By the Authour W. Broome.” The first edition of Broome’s Poems appeared in 1727 ; 
the second, “‘ with large alterations and additions,” in 1739 ; and another edition, 
also described as the second, “ with large alterations and additions,” in 1750. This 
last, by the way, looks as if it had been only a reissue of the old sheets of 1739, witha 
new title-page, and does not include any of the manuscript alterations which Broome 
wrote into the copy of the 1739 second edition which he gave to Williams. 
Broome was rather a stilted poet, whose merits and demerits I may illustrate with 
a few couplets from his poem on Poverty and Poetry : 

Yet still the doating Rhimer dreams, 

And sings of Helicon’s bright streams, 

But Helicon, for all his clatter, 

Yields only uninspiring water. 


Will Fame be thought sufficient Bail 
To keep the Poet from the Jayl? 


Thus the brave Soldier, in the Wars, 

Gets empty Praise, and aking Scars : 

Is paid with Fame and wooden Legs, 

And starv’d, the glorious Vagrant begs. 
Which may limp a bit, but has some commendable qualities. Among the other items 
in this catalogue I notice a“ Royal ” copy of the 8vo, 1823, Fables of sop and Others, 
with cuts by Thomas Bewick and his thumb-mark receipt. This is priced £3 3s. 
It was a reprint of the 1818 edition. Also Messrs. Heffer offer for {2 2s. A Collection 
of Visions and Allegories for the Improvement of the Youth of Both Sexes, 8vo, N.D., 
“Thomas Bewick’s own copy, with his autograph on the fly-leaf and his name on 
the title.” I am not quite clear as to whether this description is meant to imply that 
this book was illustrated by Bewick or not ; at any rate, I cannot find it mentioned 
in Hugo’s The Bewick Collector, in the list of Thomas and John Bewick’s works 
published by the Fine Art Society in 1881, or in D. Croal Thomson’s The Life and 
Works of Thomas Bewick. But questions of ascription to Bewick are often very com- 
plicated. Perhaps someone can enlighten me about this book ? 


R. JOHN METCALFE-MORTON, of 1 Duke Street, Brighton, is, besides 
M being a bookseller, also a wag, for to each of his catalogues—he has sent me an 
agreeable sheaf of them—is attached a pink-printed slip of paper bearing a small 
humorous essay. In one of these is a story—new to me—of a customer who asked 
for a copy of Lamb’s Tales at the book-counter of a big modern “ Jack of all stores 
(rather a good phrase of Mr. Morton’s, that), and was politely referred to ‘“‘ Second 
floor, miss, fur department.” The interior of these catalogues is very varied, but 
special attention is devoted to books on Freemasonry. 


HE first edition of Johnson’s A Dictionary of the English Language, two volumes, 
folio (1755), is a book which is rising in value at present. As was recorded in 
these Notes last month, a copy sold recently at Sotheby’s for £11. Mr. Thomas Thorp, 


- 
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of 109-110 High Street, Guildford, is offering another copy for £6 ros.—not a dear 
Brie nnwitirenne his latest catalogue, No. 335. Another cheapish lot in this list 
is one of thirty-three various pieces, first editions, 1787, etc., by Peter Pindar (John 

Wolcot), bound in three volumes, 4to, which is priced at half-a-guinea. I spent 

most of a day in Mr. Thorp’s shop during the Christmas holidays, and managed 

there to pick up at very reasonable prices several books which, without being great 

rarities, would appeal to anyone with a decently-developed feeling for the agreeable 

and curious—using the latter word in its non-technical sense, of course. 


R. FRANK HOLLINGS’S 115th catalogue is devoted chiefly to modern first 

editions, but it contains also many older books, among them a copy of the first 
edition, 1808-10, of Ackermann’s The Microcosm of London, three volumes, 4to, for 
which £50 is asked. Mr. Hollings has a large number of modern finely-printed books, 
including examples of the work of the Ashendene, Ballantyne, Caradoc, Chiswick, 
Cuala, Daniel, Doves, Eragny, Essex House, Florence, Kelmscott, Riccardi, Stone™ 
bridge, and Vale Presses. The Riccardi edition of Rupert Brooke’s Collected Poems, 
8vo, 1919, one of thirteen copies on vellum, is priced £35. . 


Vie DAVIS & ORIOLI, of 24 Museum Street, W.C.1, have just publishe 
two new catalogues. The first, No. 28 (new series), consists of manuscripts, 
incunabula, early medical and scientific works, early Italian and other old books. 
In it I notice particularly a copy of the very rare translation of the Jad of Homer 
into modern Greek verse by Nicolaus Lucanus, and issued in quarto at Venice (1526). 
The price of this beautiful book is £60. Another rare book, of which the woodcut 
are famous, is Colonna’s Hypnerotomachia, first printed in 1499. Messrs. Davis & 
Orioli have a very fine copy of the second edition, printed by Aldus at Venice in 1 S45, 
folio, for which they are asking £70. This firm’s other recent catalogue, No. 10, 18 
devoted to modern books. A complete set of first editions of Walter de la Mare’s 
publications, eleven volumes, together with an autograph letter, is priced thirty 
guineas ; Lascelles Abercrombie’s The Sale of Saint Thomas, first edition, published 
by the author at Ryton, Dymock, in 1911, £1 5s.; John Drinkwater’s Abraham 
Lincoln, first edition, 1918, £4 4s.; W. H. Davies’s The Soul’s Destroyer, published 
by the author from the Farmhouse, Marshalsea Road, S.E., N.D., £5 5s. (incidental 
I may mention that I have seen this book priced as high as £8 ros.) ; Masefield’s 
Reynard the Fox, No. 144 of the limited edition (250 copies) of 1919, £4 4s. ; and many 
others which space forbids me to mention here. 


1s you happen to have £1470 about you, you may buy from Messrs. Grafton & Co., 
7 and 8 Coptic Street, W.C.1, a really interesting collection of artists’ autographs, 
which is described (with facsimiles) in this firm’s special catalogue No. 10 
(price 6d.). The documents—eleven of them—are dated at Rome between the years 
1426 and 1513, and are all receipts for payment for work done at the Vatican. The 
eleven artists whose receipts are in this collection are Fabriano, Donatello, Fra 
Angelico, Mino da Fiesole, Pietro della Francesca, Mantegna, Pollajuolo, Perugino, 
Raphael, Bramante d’Urbino, and Michelangelo. It is stated that this magnificent 
collection has been submitted to the British Museum authorities, who say that the 
autographs are certainly genuine. This catalogue also contains incunabula, examples 
of sixteenth-century presses, and other printed books. 


R. HERBERT E. GORFIN, of 1 Walerand Road, Lewisham, S.E.1 3, is offering, 
in his list No. 19, many first editions of modern authors and one or two old 
books, among the latter Richard Braithwaite’s The Devills White Boyes : or, A Mixture 
of malicious Malignants, with their much evill, and manifold practises against the 


Kingdome and Parliament, etc., first edition, 4to, 1644, for which £7 7s. is asked. A 
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presentation copy of John Davidson’s tragi-comedy, Se/f’s the Man, 1901, is marked 
25s. A longish series of Masefield books include Yohn M. Synge : a Few Personal 
Recollections, one of 350 copies, Cuala Press, 1915, at £2 10s., and a first edition of 
Pompey the Great, 1910, at £3 15s. A copy of Rupert Brooke’s one-act play Lithuania, 


_ published in Chicago in 1915, is priced £2 10s. ; this has been acted in England, but 


never printed here, I think. Among other items I notice Stevenson’s unpublished 

The Story of a Lie, 1882, £26 ; Swinburne’s The Question, 1887 (one of twenty-five 

copies), £8 ros. ; and Tennyson’s private edition, 1871 (“‘ not more than 20 copies 

were printed ”’), of The Last Tournament, £27 10s. Other writers who are fairly largely 

peo in this catalogue are Dickens, Kipling, Andrew Lang, “Q.,” and W. B. 
eats. - 


= Oe third, and concluding, part of Messrs. Pickering & Chatto’s Catalogue of 
Old, Rare, and Valuable Books (No. 190), of which the first two parts were 
noticed in these columns recently, is now out. It covers the letters M to Y and addenda, 
and is worthy of its two forerunners. I pick out for special mention—not as the most 
notable part of the list, but as that which now hits my fancy most exactly—a nice series 
of books by Matthew Prior. Among them are the octavo Poems on Several Occasions 
of 1709 at £3 3s., and the unauthorised edition of 1707 at £65. The also unauthorised 
A Second Collection of Poems on Several Occasions, 8vo, 1716, is priced at {21, anda 


_ copy, in a very fine contemporary binding, of the folio Poems on Several Occasions of 


1718 at {10 ros. There are also several first editions of individual poems by Prior, 
including his first book (not counting The Hind and the Panther travesty, written 


_ with Charles Montagu and published in 1687), An Ode in Imitation of the Second Book 


of Horace, folio, 1692, for which £4 4s. is asked. Not being content, apparently, with 
these three catalogues, this firm has now issued yet another, No. 191, which may be 
taken as a sort of supplement to those I have already noticed. 


opto specialist catalogues have reached me, upon which I am in no way com- 
petent to express an opinion. I can only, therefore, draw to them the attention of 
readers who may be interested. From Messrs. Luzac & Co., 46 Great Russell Street, 
W.C.1, comes their Bibliotheca Orientalis XX, a catalogue of secondhand books on 
British India, Burma, Ceylon, Tibet, China, and Japan. Special stress is laid in this 
list on a copy of the Giro del Mondo, by the Gemelli Carreri, 8vo, Venice, 1719, which 
is priced at £50 ; it is said that only two other copies of this edition are known, one in 
the British Museum and one in the Rylands Library, Manchester. Another catalogue 
dealing with the Orient and thereabouts is that issued by Mr. A. Berthel, of 39-41 
New Oxford Street, W.C.1, which contains books, drawings, and engravings connected 
with Greece, Turkey, the Balkans, and the Near East. Mr. Berthel has also recently 
published a list of Eighteenth-Century Engravings, mostly by French artists. Mr. 
Francis Edwards, of 83 High Street, Marylebone, W.1, has sent me three lists : 
No. 407, which consists of books on Botany, Agriculture, and the like ; No. 406, of 
autograph letters and manuscripts ; and No. 408, of books relating to South Africa. 
This last contains a number of manuscripts and autograph letters of Robert Godlonton, 
of Grahamstown, and should (as far as an outsider can judge) be valuable to students 


of South African history. 


ESSRS. W. & G. FOYLE, 121-125 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2, have issued 

a new and varied list—No. 188. Inter alia this contains several Conrad first 
editions. Of these Tales of Unrest, 1898, is priced £3 35., and An Outcast of the 
Islands, 1896, £4 4s. Neither of these is a spotless copy, hence the comparatively 
low prices, I presume. Several other catalogues have also been received, including 
some from America, and I will do my best to notice them next month. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


MR. BELLOC AND MR. WELLS 
(To the Editor of THE LoNDON MERcURY) 


IR,—I regret that Mr. Wells should find occasion for a personal difference in the matter 

of my review of his book on General History. I have long enjoyed his friendship, and 
should be sorry to lose it upon so insignificant an occasion. Moreover, I cannot understand 
his annoyance, when I consider what a great number of men and women will read his history 
compared with the few that will read my criticism of it. But as he has made a specific point — 
he would think it no more than courteous of me to answer that point. | 

He thinks I have suppressed two essential words in one sentence of his upon the trans-— 
formation of the Roman Empire, the two words being “‘ as such.” I did not suppress them ; — 
I simply left them out because they were redundant. The significant words are to the effect 
that every vestige of the Roman Empire had disappeared at a particular date. No words — 
could be stronger and no addition of the vague pleonasm “‘ as such ” can modify them at : 
all. Mr. Wells shows clearly that he has been told of a Western Roman Empire which came ; 
suddenly and abruptly to an end. That is why he talks of “ every vestige.’”’ In point of fact 
modern research has shown that nothing of the kind happened. Not only the Roman 
language, but Roman law, Roman currency, and all Roman social methods of Government, 
but, above all, men’s own conception of themselves as Roman citizens went on indefinitely 
long after the fusion of the Eastern and Western Augusti under one head. Mr. Wells is 
not to be reproached for not knowing this. It is a somewhat modern though exceedingly 
important historical point. Mr. Wells repeated what I should have repeated as a boy or a 
young man, because I was taught the same false history by the same teachers. But I can 
assure him that if he will look up the evidence he will find that I am right and the teachers 
he has consulted are wrong. It would not take more than a few weeks’ close reading, say 
three or four months at the most. 

Let me conclude by repeating what I said in my review : that the book is, in my judgment 
(for what that may be worth), most interesting and well-arranged reading and singularly 
accurate in its references and details. I need not repeat my admiration for Mr. Wells as a 
writer nor my confidence in his permanent position in English letters. I have testified to that, — 
too, often enough. But my voice in such matters is of little value. In history, on the other — 
hand, I claim a particular knowledge, and I should not have acted honestly in reviewing 
an historical book if I had said that was true which I know from evidence to be false.— 
Yours, etc., 


H. BELLoc. 


THE NOBEL PRIZE | 
(To the Editor of THE LoNDoN Mercury) 


IR,—In your comments on the Swedish Academy in the July number of THE LoNDON | 

Mercury you levelled a very sweeping accusation of ignorance against the Academy 
and the Swedish public with regard to English literature and especially present-day writers. 
That this ignorance is not so profound as you imagine will perhaps be obvious from the 
following facts : | 

(1) Most of the leading modern: English novelists are translated into Swedish and are 
widely read. Among the living writers thus translated I may mention Hardy, Wells, 
Galsworthy, Shaw, Chesterton, Bennett, Conrad, Kipling, Locke, MacGill, McKenna, 
Conan Doyle, Rider Haggard, Jerome, Jacobs, besides many other writers of a more 
ephemeral popularity. In the case of several of the authors mentioned, such as Wells, Kipling, 
Galsworthy, practically every work of importance is translated, often with a very short 
interval after publication in England. 

(2) Even in Swedish schools there is a very wide and representative selection of works 
by modern English writers used as text-books. I note the following examples: Wells, 
Kipling, Hardy, Gissing, Galsworthy (including Strife), Merrick, Bennett (including 
Milestones), Anstey, Vachell, Shaw (Arms and the Man), St. John Hankin, Jerome. 
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(3) For many years the Swedish universities have each had a native Englishman as 
“lektor,” who has been able to bring to the notice of students and the general public the 
latest developments in English literature —Yours, etc., Henry ALEXANDER. 

University of Upsala, November 5th, 1920. 


_ P.S.—Since the above was written the announcement of the award of the Nobel Prizes 
has been made, but in spite of the continued blindness of the Swedish Academy to the 
greatness of Hardy I still think it unfair to accuse the general Swedish public of almost 
total ignorance of modern English literature. The choice of a Nobel Prizeman often seems 


to have as little relation to public opinion in Sweden as the choice of a Poet Laureate has 
often had in England. 


[We did not say that no British authors were known in Sweden, but that some get there 
and some do not, those who do being mainly popular novelists and dramatists, good and 
bad. We very much doubt whether anybody in Sweden or Germany supposes Mr. Hardy 
to be the equal of Mr. Wells or Mr. Kipling. Very few great English poets would stand a 
chance for the Nobel Prize : a great continental poet, especially from Germany or Scan- 
dinavia, would. This is no fault of the Swedes, but it is a fact —EDITOR.] 


MACARONIC POETRY 
(To the Editor of ‘THE LonpoN Mercury) 
IR,—In an issue of THE LONDON Mercury I find a query as to a work : Specimens of 
Macaronic Poetry. Is not the work you refer to the quaint volume, Macaronic Poetry : 

Collected with an Introduction, by James Appleton Morgan, A.M. New York: Published by 
Hurd & Houghton ; Cambridge Riverside Press, 1872 ? In the Introduction there is mentioned 
Sandy’s Specimens of Macaronic Poetry, published in London in 1831. But that was a slight 
pamphlet (albeit with stiff covers) of no very complete character. Dr. Morgan’s (he is, I 
think, still living and known as Dr. Morgan) work contains the examples you give. Also 
Pugna Porcorum, a Latin Hexameter poem of some six hundred lines, each word of which 
—as well as each word of a prose Introduction and a rhymed Appendix—begins with a P. 
Then comes the Canum cum Catis Certamen (of which you print one stanza), which contains, 
also in Latin, one hundred lines, each word of which begins with a C; and a second poem 
of one hundred and thirty-six lines, also in Latin, of which each word begins with 
a C. This latter poem is entitled Hughald: Monachi Ecloga de Laudibus Calviti ; Inctpit 
ecloga domini Hugbaldi Monachi elvonensis ord. S. Benedicti ad Carolum Calvum imperatorem. 

It may be interesting to note that this James Appleton Morgan, who prepared his book 
from scrap-books kept in his college days, later became an eminent railway lawyer of New 
York City, and was for more than thirty years President of the New York Shakespearean 
Society, and the author of The Shakespearean Myth (a discussion of the various Non- 
Shakespearean Authorships conjectured for the Shakespeare Plays), Shakespeare in Fact 
and in Criticism (a survey of the various schools of Shakespearean Criticism of the latter 
part of the nineteenth century), A Study in the Warwickshire Dtalect (in which Dr. Morgan 
claims—and he presents a glossary to buttress his claim—that every Shakespearean play 
contains traces of Warwickshire dialect or usages); while the Venus and Adonis contains no 
such trace or indication of Warwickshire usage. Besides which, Dr. Morgan published The 
Bankside Shakespeare, in thirty octavo volumes, giving paralleled facsimiles of the first 
folio and first quarto of every play, preserving the broken type and other archaic vagaries of 
the typography, so as to permit the student to decide for himself what were cruces of the 
text and what merely typographical difficulties. 

The bulk of Dr. Morgan’s Macaronic Poetry, however, consists of these clever little 
poems in Latin, Greek, French, German, and English; many of which are—from repeated 
transcription from this book—very familiar. But as a whole Dr. Morgan’s book of some 
fifty years ago has never been reprinted, though, in my opinion, it well deserves the honour. 
—Yours, etc., F., PERSHING BELL. 

No. 1 West Fifty-fourth Street, New York City, November 11th, 1920. 


[The book referred to was William Sandy’s, but we add this interesting postscript to our 
former correspondence.—Ep!Tor. 
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PROSE AND VERSE IN CHURCH AND THEATRE 


(To the Editor of THE Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—On the question whether there should be a pause at the end of any line. of verse 

Mr. Bailey’s general contention appears to me to be perfectly sound, but it is at least 
open to doubt whether the rule that such a pause should be indicated can be pressed upon 
every case. Mr. Bailey has very properly hung his argument on Shakespeare, but it is in 
Shakespeare that I find examples against him. By general consent it was in the last of his 
plays that he reached his greatest flexibility and power of versification. What of the following 
lines, selected at random from a large number of this type in Winter’s Tale : 


“* For I cannot be 
Mine own, nor anything to any, if 
I be not thine : to this 1am most constant. . 


»”» 


“ce 


, . such as you 
Nourish the cause of his awaking : I 
Do come, with words as med’cinal as true, . | 
“‘ T know not : but I am sure ’tis safer to { 
Avoid what’s grown than question how ’tis born.” ; 
In the first two of these examples a very distinct pause is required before the “ if” and 
the “‘ I,” and in each of the three the last line is so closely conform to the normal pattern of 
the verse, and begins with such a clear iambus, that no possible confusion of the verse is 
caused by running “‘ if,” “I,” and “ to ” straight on to the last line, thus avoiding a double 
pause. 
On the other hand, in this example : 


“Turn then my freshest reputation to 
A savour that may strike the dullest nostril 
Where I arrive. a 


Such a running on would not be euphonious, probably because of the double ending 
““ nostril ” and the carrying on of the phrase to the third line ; while in this : 


¢ 

2 

“ Here’s ado, } 

To lock up honesty and honour from 
The access of gentle visitors . . .” 


it would be clumsy to cumber the anapeest ‘‘ the access ’’ with the extra syllable ‘‘ from.” 


pit one reason or another the cases where no pause is justified are very few, but I thin 
they exist. 


A propos Mr. Bailey’s remarks on reading in church, and especially on the lack of care i 
accentuation, it would be interesting to set Romans 5 as a reading competition, the test 
verse being v. 7, which always strikes me as the hardest in the Bible : : 


“For scarcely for a righteous man will one die: yet peradventure for a good man som 
would even dare to die.” : 

Most readers put the accent on either “ good ” or “ dare,” or on both. I am sure they 
are wrong, but not so sure what is right—probably a half-stress on “‘ some ” and a stroay 
stress on “ would,” the rest of the sentence being carried on an even monotone in a lowe 
note or with a slight rise on “ die.””—Yours, etc., P 

21 Hammelton Road, Bromley, Kent. Biedinesn 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES, Etc. 


THE SOCIETY OF ANTIOQUARIES 


AYLAND the Smith being the Teutonic equivalent of Vulcan or Hephastus, 

the Berkshire megalithic monument which is named as a landmark ina charter 

of 955 cannot have received its present title till the fifth century of our era. 

But Wayland may have had a British predecessor, and the practice of de- 

positing money at the stones ostensibly for tarrier’s work may go back to pre- 
Roman times. Two iron currency-bars, about the unit weight of eleven ounces, were found at 
the foot of one of the largest stones now prostrate, being presumably a votive offering made 
about twenty-five centuries after the monument was built, and showing incidentally that 
the joint was still standing, though the earthen mound had been denuded, about two thousand 
years ago. The Earl of Craven not only gave leave but generously supplied the labour for 
the recent excavations, which were supervised by Mr. Peers, Inspector of Ancient Monu- 
ments, and Mr. Reginald Smith. Mr. d’Almaine, Town Clerk of Abingdon, who initiated the 
scheme, also participated, and the Rev. Charles Overy, of Radley, rendered technical assist- 
ance. Nearly all the interior of the cruciform chamber had been previously disturbed, but 
the partial remains of several skeletons were found in the west transept, and have been 
examined by Mr. Dudley Buxton, of Oxford. Originally a long barrow existed here, the 
chamber being at its higher and broader end, which in this case was the south ; and on 
the western fringe of the barrow a crouching skeleton was found in a shallow burial. Many 
of the encircling stones have been found, confirming Aubrey’s plan of 1670 ; and within 
these stones was traced a revetment on either side covered with sarsen blocks to prevent 


4 _ the mound from spreading. 


THE FOLK SONG SOCIETY 
HIS Society has just issued to its members Journal No. 24, being the fourth part of 
volume six. It contains the second instalment of Mr. A. M. Freeman’s most important 
collection of texts and tunes from Ballyvourney in County Cork. Literal English transla- 


tions are given of the twenty-two songs in the part. he concluding portion of Mr. 


Freeman’s collection, which is of great interest to students of Irish Folk Song, will form 


- No. 25 of the fournal of the Folk Song Society. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS 


ECENTLY Sir Alfred Mond appointed a Commission to consider changes in the 
1913 Ancient Monuments Act, and among other matter which is coming before it is 


the care of cathedrals and ancient church buildings. 


In 1913 this Society sent a deputation to lay before the archbishops the serious damage 
that was being done to churches as ancient buildings of national importance by injudicious 
restoration or repair. Although this deputation did not receive fair treatment on that 


‘occasion, the Archbishops made a promise to see that the organisation existing in the Church 


for this purpose of protecting church buildings should mend its ways. Very little other 
result was noticeable. ie eak O 78) Sa a 

There are many who do not know what this existing organisation is : it is therefore out- 
lined here. The parson and churchwardens are responsible for the condition of the church. 
In order to see that they do not neglect this duty the Rural Dean visits from time to time and 
makes suggestions as to what should be done for the upkeep of the church. In his turn this 


_ clergyman reports to the Archdeacon of the district. 


When alterations are to be made to an old church which entail more than annual upkeep, 
a faculty has to be obtained from the Chancellor of the diocese, who usually grants one if 
no parishioner makes formal objection. If, however, opposition is made, he holds a court, 


and gives judgment on the evidence submitted. From this court the only appeal is to the 


Court of Arches. 
3 I 
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In time past the Chancellor was more concerned with the rights of individuals to memorial 
‘ tablets, tombs, and pews than with historic or architectural questions. During the war so 
many memorials were proposed of such varied merit that many bishops founded Diocesan 
Committees whose advice the Chancellor could obtain. These committees have since been 
made permanent in most dioceses, and function with regard to all alterations. The success 
of the Diocesan Advisory Committees remains to be proved, but until these existing safe- 
guards have failed (which is unlikely) this Society feels that there is no need to introduce 
new legislation in regard to the care of ancient parish churches. 

The cathedrals present a rather different problem. The Dean and Chapter of a cathedral 
can make any alteration to it that they wish ; and in times past a dean who was a zealous _ 
“ Restorer ” has had it all his own way. If the Church does not form some authoritative 
central advisory committee whose personnel can be relied on (and this within quite a short 
time), it would appear that an amendment to the Ancient Monuments Act is needed. . 

This Society welcomes the fact that both Church and State are alive to the dangers that 
accompany the present or immediately past system, and while it hopes to see church build-— 
ings properly cared for by the Church, it has no fear that the English Ancient Monuments 
Department would do to our cathedrals what has been done by the State in France. 


THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 


HE concluding part of the Society’s Journal for 1920 reveals as usual the wide range 

of its interests. Perhaps the most important article is Mr. A. Mingana’s account of a 
hitherto unknown Arabic manuscript in the John Rylands Library. It is a semi-official 
defence of Islam, dating from the middle of the ninth century A.D., written by the celebrated — 
physician, ’Ali b. Rabban al-Tabari, at the request and inspiration of the Caliph al-— 
Mutawakkii. The full text of this remarkable discovery will be awaited with interest for the 
knowledge it will give us of the early developments of Islam. We may note that the manu-_ 
script contains a number of otherwise unrecorded sayings of the Prophet. Another important _ 
Muhammadan article is M. Iwanow’s account of the library of the celebrated shrine of the 
Imam ’Ali Riza in Meshhed, based on a rough inventory he was fortunate enough to obtain. 
The library, so far as one can judge, is a disappointment, although not without its rarities. 
The Society has suffered a great loss by the death of Sir Charles Lyall, of whom an appre- 
ciation is given. He had a mastery of the early poetry of the Arabs which has never been 
equalled. It is satisfactory to know that he has just completed his monumentum in his great 
edition of the Mufaddaliyat, of which the first two volumes will soon appear. | 


THE ROYAL NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 


AN the November meeting of the Royal Numismatic Society Mr. L. A. Lawrence gave 
AX an account of one of the most remarkable acquisitions made by the Medal Room of the 
British Museum in recent years, namely, the second known specimen of the gold “ Crown of. 
the Rose ” of Henry VIII. It was found in 1526 that, owing to the enhancement of the 
value of English coin abroad, English nobles, etc., were being exported to the Continent in 
large numbers. To prevent this Cardinal Wolsey was thereby appointed to prepare a new 
coinage which should be of the same value and fineness as the coins of the Continent, and on 
August 26th, 1526, a proclamation was issued ordering the coinage of gold crowns equal in 
value to the contemporary French écu (4s. 6d.). The types also were suggested by the 
French original, and the name comes from the large single rose over a cross on the reverse. 
By October it was decided to replace this coin by the crown of the double rose, as it was 
found inconvenient in currency, not being an aliquot part of the pound. This crown then 
could only have been in issue for a week or two, hence its great rarity. The first known 
specimen was acquired in 1907 by Mr. J. Sanford Saltus, of New York, who presented it to 
the New York Numismatic Museum. The same gentleman, being offered this second 
specimen recently, bought it and presented it to the British Museum. Mr. G. C. Brooke 


tead a note on the puzzling ‘‘ PERERICM ” legend found on a group of Norman coins, 


and discussed a suggestion by Mr. H. W. C, Davis that it might - | 
EMPERERIZM, for Matild.. avis that it might stand for an old French 
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A RUSSIAN LETTER 


THE SYMBOLISTS 
Athens, November, 1920 


USSIAN poetry of the last twenty-five years must be considered as a 
whole, opposed in a way to the older Russian poetry of 1820-60. After 
the stagnation of ’60, ’7o and the hectic blossoming of ’80 a new move- 
ment set in about 1895. It proceeds partly from the French Symbolists, 
and was parallel with similar movements in Poland, Germany, and Spain. 

Along with Baudelaire and the Symbolists two other foreign influences are 
discernible : the work and personality of Nietzsche and a closer acquaintance with 
some English poets, especially Shelley and Poe. 

The Symbolists soon conquered the field, and all subsequent movements in Russian 
poetry descend from them in direct line. Their importance for Russian literature was 
greater than that of the French Symbolists for French Literature ; they were not only 
the pioneers of suggestive poetry, but the champions of poetry in general, of poetry 


- as art and workmanship. They raised the standard of excellency ; they drew the 


_ times exceedingly bad) verse, but his earlier books, especially Edifices on Fire noe) 
and Let us be Like the Sun (1903), are books of the finest and purest poetry. 


readers’ attention to our own forgotten poets (even Pushkin owes them much), to the 


_ ancients, and to many other good things in Literature. 


They had a doctrine, an Ars Poetica, never fully expounded, but always kept in 
mind. The main point of this doctrine was the conception of the symbol, borrowed 
from Mallarmé, but thought out more thoroughly. This conception, suggested by 


_ Baudelaire’s Correspondances, became for them the very nerve of poetry, transforming 
_ the world into a forét de symboles and pervading their work with a special predilection 


for metaphor, which was to be not merely a fortuitous sense-association, but the 
expression of an inherent and profound connection of things. This idea constitutes 


_ the common atmosphere of all their poetry, holding them always at an enormous 


tension of the imaginative faculty and never allowing them to relax into anything like 
humour. 

The earlier poets of the group are Balmont, Briusov, Konevskoy, Sologub, and 
Zinaida Hippius. The later (not always younger) ones—Innocent Annensky, 
Viacheslav Ivanov, Max Voloshin, Andrey Bély, and Alexander Blok. 

Your fine, young, advanced, and fastidious Russian reader will pooh-pooh the idea 


that there is anything worth reading now in Balmont. But the general public still 
loves him, and the unprejudiced critic must allow that his best is for all time. 


Balmont has during the last fifteen years written enormous quantities of bad (some- 


heir 


_ average is an even and fluent music, somewhat like that of Thomas Moore and other 
_ Irish poets, but their summits I would prefer to compare with Shelley. The apex of 
his poetry is perhaps The Wayside Grasses, sixteen lines in which the most exquisite 
- music is combined with the deepest and most heartfelt emotional symbolism. 


There is much of a quack in Balmont : he has a smattering of the literature and 
folklore of every conceivable nation, including the Mayas and the Maoris, and he 
presumes to write de omni re scibili et quibusdam alus. But even the scibilia he writes 
about are but seldom scita. Still, he has translated Calderon, Shelley (badly), E. A. 

Poe (excellently), and he was the first in Russia to speak about such men as Blake, 


Tirso de Molina, and Webster. 
There is no quackery in the wide scholarship and immense working capacity of 
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Briusov.* I have spoken already of his excellent work as a literary historian. As a 
translator he is almost beyond cavil, almost great, almost the equal of Zhukovski. 
But was he ever a poet ? There are many who would answer in the ga et If a 
poet at all, he is most of all akin to Ausonius and Claudian, perhaps even Fulgentius, 
but a Fulgentius bred on Villiers de Lisle Adam and Verhaeren. His last books 
(since 1909) are certainly not literature, so barren are they of inspiration—especially 
the very last (Essays in Versification, 1918), which recalls the worst puerilities of the 
Latin V. and French XV. century. But in his earlier days he had done better. It was 
he who reintroduced (or rather introduced) the octosyllabic quatrain, giving 1t- 
extraordinary artificial life, and strange airdpxea, making of it a Leibnizian monade, 
self-sufficient and hermetic. It was this feature of his that was followed by so many 
younger poets and became the bane of Russian poetry about 1911. : : 

And in his best and all but earliest books (Tertia Vigilia, 1900, and Urbi et Orbi, 
1903) he had done better still. His metaphysical poems in these two books are full 
of thought, always stimulating and pregnant. His verse in them is rugged, rocky 
rather than metallic, the manifestation of a seeking and ambitious spirit. He has lost ~ 
this spirit, for he took too much d Ja lettre his own declaration that all things are but 
‘‘a means to make splendidly melodious verse.” And it is to be thought that his 
conversion to Communism (related in the pamphlet How I Became a Communist, 1918) 
was also but a means and in no very elevated sense. 

Briusov has also written much fiction, strongly influenced by Poe, Barbey 
d’Aurevilly, and Villiers de Lisle Adam. His best book is the Fire Angel, a story of 
witchcraft of sixteenth-century Germany. 

It would seem that the qualities of Briusov’s best period were mainly due to the 

nfluence of Ivan Kovenskoy, a young man, younger than himself, who, drowned — 
at the age of twenty-three, never obtained general recognition, but always commanded — 
the high esteem of the few who read him. It was he who said, “ I like verse to be 
somewhat rugged,” and who, Paracelsus-like, yearned to embrace the whole of — 
Nature. His verse zs rugged and sometimes difficult reading, not from its obscurity, 
but in the way of Browning’s monologues. He loved Nature, not man, and had 
moments of revelation, majestic and intense, that few poets have dreamed of. He 
is one of the esoteric classics of Russian poetry, and, it seems, will often turn up 
again as a poet’s vade-mecum. | 

Another poet of thought, the most subtle of all, is Zinaida Hippius (Mrs. Merezh- | 
kovski, wife of the well-known writer). She is a master of capricious rhythms and of | 
concentrated expression of elusive and exclusive metaphysical moods. Her diction is" 
pithy and up to the point, and I do not know anything more haunting than her 
strangely vivid goblin-poems. She has written more political poetry than anyone 
else. It ts as intense as the rest. Her last book (1918) is a sort of poetical diary of the 
years of war and revolution. She is a partisan of the Constituent Assembly, and her 
terse and spirited diction has made a poetical subject even of that unsubstantial and — 
unpleasing phantom. 

Theodor Sologub is the greatest artist of this group. His poetry and his voluminous 
prose writings are all one ceuvre, coherent and unified. He is the expounder of a single | 
idea, which has not changed since he began to write in the early ’nineties. His world — 
is Manichean. Good is beauty and self-sufficient inaction. Evil—all the desires and 


i NS EE eg ee eee 


_ * This is an illustration. In 1915 a committee of Armenian patriots invited him to edit 
in Russian an anthology of Armenian poetry. He learned Armenian in a few months, trans- 
lated an enormous body of poetry from the tenth century to the present day, with but 
little help from other poets, wrote an introduction, and the result was a book of 500 quarto 


pages, which appeared in the autumn of 1916. It must be added that the Armenians have 
three different literary dialects. 


. 
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activities of life. He is an incomparable master of perfect, seamless, ethereal stanzas, 
and of drastic impressions of evil reality. His philosophy of a beautiful world built 
_up by the imagination alone has enabled him to write splendidly unearthly poems, but 
also led him to self-complacency and self-indulgence. He had discovered beauties 
in our world of evil, and these beauties are but too often of a strangely repulsive 
character. These beauties he has made out to be symbols of the good world, and 
his later period is very strongly tainted with Satanism and sexual perversity. He has 
fallen into a self-complacent mannerism,* which makes his last productions anything 
but pleasant reading. His prose fiction is far more widely known than his verse. 
_It displays the same features. His novel The Litile Demon (1907) is certainly the best 
book of prose written in Russian by any writer younger then Chekhov. The name 
of the hero has become a common name: Peredonov is a thick-brained, vicious, 
and basely superstitious schoolmaster, who finally succumbs beneath his mania of 
persecution. The portrayal of Russian provincial life is in the best realistic style, but 
with more poetry and artistic self-consciousness than was the wont of Russian 
novelists. His short stories seldom reach this level, and his later novels (the trilogy, 
The Charms of Death), though often containing pages of exquisite romance (especially 
in the second part, Queen Ortruda), can please only those who will be in sympathy 
with his Satanistic and Socialistic heroes and heroines. 
A greater poet than all these is Vyacheslav Ivanov (b. 1866), whose literary career 
_ began in 1903, and who between 1906 and 1912 was the recognised master of all the 
Petersburg poets. His attitude towards poetry is always sacerdotal. Poetry to him 
is more than an art: it is a religious activity, an emanation of the highest and all- 
comprehensive faculty of the soul. Theurgeia is one of his favourite words and 
_fEschylus, Novalis, and Nietzsche his favourite masters. But it must be confessed 
that, with all its rare beauty and richness, his poetry has nothing really theurgical 
_about it. As a stylist he is peerless, and the noble flow of his numbers, as well as of 
his magnificent prose, is unequalled by any of his contemporaries. But the spirit of 
it is not Dionysian, as he would like it to be, but rather superiorly humanistic and 
scholarly. He likes archaic diction, but his archaism has nothing of the Baroque 
_quaintness of a Francis Thompson : he avails himself of all the advantages an intimate 
kinship with Church-Slavonic gives the Russian language. I would compare his style 
to Paul Claudel’s. But it is Ivanov’s advantage that he speaks a language nearer to 
Greek in its structure than the language of Boileau, and he has been able to translate 
Agamemnon and the Pythian Odes in the original metres, whilst Claudel is reduced 
to using an intermediate form of speech, sublime, it is true, but only in his own hands. 
V. Ivanov is not popular among those who are not confirmed lovers of poetry. His 
appeal is far from universal. He is “ Alexandrian ” in the highest degree. But to those 
who can overcome all the drawbacks of his poetry it is a source of constant delight 
like the rich and heady vintages of his beloved Cyclades. I will conclude this survey 
in my next article. 
D. S. MIRSKI 


* His favourite trick is putting the verb between the noun and the adjective, quite like 
the mannerists of the Dark Ages. 
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A LETTER FROM GERMANY 


Salzburg, January, 1921. 


E Austrian Germans have always been much beloved in Germany, but 

in a way which is a little painful for us. We have even been spoilt in 

Germany, but as one spoils a child, a charmingly-gifted, if not always 
well-behaved, child, with whom one plays in idle hours, but whom one 

sends out of the room as soon as serious affairs are to be discussed. It 

was not that we were undervalued—we were very much valued, but always only in 
things which did not immediately concern the German people, things of secondary 
importance. But in things which the German people considered of vital interest the 
Austrian had no value ; he was in Germany a figure of comedy ; he was not taken 
very seriously. Nobody cared much about his country ; nobody knew much about his 
history. Bismarck was the last German to know and understand the problem of 
Austria. We cannot, however, take that in bad part, for we Austrians ourselves neither 
knew nor understood the problem of Austria. The few books from which the history 
of Austria can be learnt and the Austrian question understood were all written by 
foreigners. The best book on Bohemia is by Ernest Denis—La Bohéme depuis la 
Montagne Blanche ; the best book on the South Slavs is by R. W. Seton-Watson— 
The Southern Slav Question ; the best book on the political personalities of Austria 
is by Henry Wickham Steed—The Hapsburg Monarchy. If for once an Austrian 
wrote on Austria he was almost always inspired by resentment. Anton Springer, for 
example, who was born in Prague, but who soon found Austria wearisome and 
emigrated to Germany, wrote there, to relieve his ill-feeling, that History of Austria 
which appeared sixty years ago and for many years remained the book from which 
the average Ausirian got his little knowledge about Austria. Heinrich Friedjung, 
a learned, well-intentioned, honourably striving man, wrote less about Austria as it 
was than about Austria as it ought to have been. ‘There is most to be found about 
the real Austria in the works of Richard Kralik, who, on the contrary, is a born 
optimist and sees everything perhaps in too rosy a light. If Friedjung was Austria’s 
scold, then Kralik is her eternal eulogist. And it is remarkable that the first book 
which, without animus but also without mercy, describes the real Austria and her 
problems only appeared after Austria had ceased to exist. Josef Redlich’s work, 
The Problem of the Austrian State and Empire : a historical exposition of the inner 
politics of the Hapsburg Monarchy from 1848 to the fall of the Empire, the first volume 
of which has just appeared, became even while he wrote it a funeral speech. 
Here at last a true Austrian has written of Austria, knowing his subject through and 
through. He was a teacher of Austrian administrative law, a politician, a parliamen- 
tarian, a member of the administrative commission, and, lastly, Finance Minister in 
the last Austrian Ministry before the collapse. He took a personal part in the affairs 
of his country and still remained unembittered. He sees clearly the great things to 
which she was called by her historical destiny, but sees equally clearly in what she 
proved herself unworthy of the call. It is the special merit of his book that he sees all 
this so clearly, and shows it so clearly, almost as though he himself had no personal 
interest in it, almost as if this book had been written by a foreigner. In a certain 
sense this is indeed the case, for this truest of Austrians is yet at the same time also 
a foreigner. Josef Redlich is half an Oxford man, and, though a Viennese professor, 
has also taught at Harvard University. After he had studied law in Vienna, historical 
methods with Maurenbrecher in Leipzig, and the treatment of sources with Dietrich 
Schafer in Tiibingen, in 1891 he came, as a young graduate, for the first time to 
England, where for many years he regularly spent his vacations. It was this which 
gave him his clear insight into reality. In the first place, it was the circle of the Oxford 
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Young Liberals which worked on his mind, through Sir John Simon, Lawrence 
‘g Hammond, Hilaire Belloc, and Francis W. Hirst. He also owed much to 
Professor A. V. Dicey. Later, it was the London School of Economics and Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb who perhaps in a certain sense determined for him the course 
of his intellectual life. His first important work, which appeared in 1901, dealt with 
English affairs, English Local Government (translated into English, with additions by 
F. W. Hirst; Macmillan ; two volumes). His second book also deals with English 
affairs. It is called The Law and Technique of English Parliamentarianism, and 
describes the historical development and present form of the procedure of the House 
of Commons. In rgro he went to Harvard University to lecture on Austro-Hungarian 
Law, and in 1913 he went again to America, in response to an invitation from the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, to deliver a course on ‘“‘ The 
Common Law and the Case Method in American University Law Schools.’ Thus. 
he was enabled to make personal acquaintance with American things. In the mean- 
while he had gained experience of contemporary politics as a member of the Moravian 
Diet and as a member of the Austrian Imperial Parliament. The Emperor Charles 
nominated him at the last moment a member of the Lammasch Cabinet—too late. 
It was precisely because, although he was bound up in all the questions of contem- 
porary Austrian policy, yet never lost himself in them, because he kept his gaze 
always towards the open, towards England, towards America, that he possessed his 
remarkable power of regarding our Austrian history with the eyes of a world-historian. 
Redlich’s book brings to light for the first time the capital problems of Austria. 
In ancient Austria no State ever existed. The territory of the Hapsburgs was, so to 
speak, a great landed estate which its master allowed to be administered by the 
nobility without troubling himself as to the details. Maria Theresa was the first to 
make a State out of this republic of nobles. She did not succeed. She did not create 
_a State ; she created only one organ of the State—the bureaucracy. The revolution 
of 1848 showed that the House of Hapsburg was no longer strong enough to hold 
to itself by its own power all these peoples and all these countries. It then became: 
necessary to find some compensation for the diminished strength of the dynasty. 
This compensation could be found only in the consenting wills of the peoples, in the 
free co-operation of the peoples. The first Austrian Parliament, the Kremsierer 
Reichstag of 1848, proved that the people of Austria were ready for this consent, for 
this co-operation. In the constitution which it drew up lies a first great sketch of an 
“international empire of the peoples,” which perhaps, as the first little model of the 
future United States of Europe, may have some importance for the history of the whole 
of the West. How that was immediately made a vain project, partly through the 
preference of the young Emperor Franz Josef for an autocratic regime, such as had 
never really existed in old Austria, but was first attempted by himself, partly through 
the influence of the bureaucracy jealous to preserve their supremacy, more, however, 
because the revolutionary movement of that time developed from its constitutional 
beginning into a national movement, so that even in the people who a moment 
ago had demanded the right to develop their national personality, who had demanded 
equal justice for all, suddenly sprang up a demand for power, for lordship over others ; 
how Austria was frustrated in the moment when she was about to renew herself ; and 
_how since then she has been continually frustrated, so that her whole history is only 
a story of incessant frustration—all these things are shown in Redlich’s book with 
so deliberate a calm, so much practical good sense, so great a wealth of evidence that 
we are able for the first time to understand what we have unconsciously lived through 
all these years, that we can see the face of Austria unveiled. 
But how is any student to buy this book, which is indispensable to every student 
of Austrian conditions, since the first volume alone costs about as much as a year’s 
income of my early days ? In this lies the most terrible danger to the whole intellectual 
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life of Germany. Books have become unobtainable by reason of their price, and even 
more in Austria, where the German mark costs eight crowns. German education, our 
greatest pride, rests on the middle and small bourgeoisie and on the upshoot from the 
working classes which grew up so rapidly before the war. German education depended 
on the fact that every student, nay, every schoolboy, could buy the classics for a 
couple of pence. I was still under ten years old when I laid the foundations of my 
library. It consisted at first of Reclam editions. In 1867 the Leipzig publisher, Anton 
Reclam, founded the Universal Bibliothek, in which Goethe’s Faust was the first 
volume. It cost a few pence. Since then over six thousand. volumes have appeared, 
each volume costing until the war twenty pfennigs (about twopence-halfpenny), a 
sum which one used to give to the waiter as a tip after drinking a glass of beer. The 
masterpieces of all nations appeared in this series. Its effect was extraordinary. 
Nearly two and a half million copies of Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell were sold, over eight 
million of the Greek and Roman classics, four millions of Shakespeare, half a million 
of Dickens, three hundred thousand of Byron, two hundred thousand of Corneille, 
two hundred and sixty thousand of Racine, seven hundred and fifty thousand ol 
Moliére, a hundred and fifty thousand of Dante, seven hundred and ninety thousand 
of Kant, four and a half million of Ibsen. Thus a great example was set for all German 
publishers ; a dear book became impossible : reading was made democratic. Until 
the war it was possible to buy Goethe’s collected works in a beautiful edition for 
six marks, or the greatest novel of a fashionable writer for three marks, a scientific 
work for ten or twelve marks. Since then the price of printing has been increased 
by goo per cent., and the price of paper and binding by 2000 per cent., so that the 
Reclam edition, the cheapest of German books, costs one mark fifty pfennigs instead 
of twenty pfennigs, and in Austria twelve crowns instead of twenty-four heller. As the 
Rheinische Zeitung recently remarked, we are near the time when the possession of 
books will be a prerogative of the capitalist. With music the position is even worse ; 
only a profiteer can now afford the songs of Schubert or the piano arrangement of 
Tristan. While the exchange of ideas within our own country is thus made difficult, 
the exchange of ideas with England and France has become impossible for us. We 
Germans, with whom Goethe’s conception of a world-literature, his conception of a 
constant partnership with the intellect of other people, was always so lively, are now 
exiled from the world. Under these conditions my own sufferings are severe. Since 
I spent a year in Paris in 1889, and there made myself acquainted with the newest 
French and the most important English literature, it has always been my ambition 
to keep pace with the times and to be conversant with the movement of ideas in France 
and England. The fact that this has become impossible for me, that I must even go 
without the Times Literary Supplement, is harder for me than the bad bread that we 
eat, harder even than the shortage of tobacco. The Jnselverlag is now making a very 
praiseworthy attempt at least to ensure that the youth of Germany shall not grow 
up without some knowledge of the classics of other people. It has begun two new 
series—the Pandora, the first volume of which is Shakespeare’s sonnets in the original 
(Emerson, Pope, Milton, Macaulay, Shelley, and Dickens, with Spanish, French 
and Italian authors are to follow, all in the original), and the Bibliotheca Mundi, which 
is to include the chief works of all the poets and thinkers of the world, also in the 
original. But each volume of the first series is to cost four marks fifty pfennigs, that 
is thirty-six crowns, and each volume of the second series twenty-five marks, that is 
two hundred crowns. But these are only works of the past. Are we then to be locked 
out from the intellectual life of the Europe of to-day ? 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


BOOKS AT KNIGHTSBRIDGE: CRAFTSMANSHIP AND PRINTING 


F the exhibition of books and printing which the British Institute of Industrial 
Art has arranged at Knightsbridge still remains open when these Notes are 
published, let my reader visit it if he can. If it should be closed, it will still 
be of interest to consider some of the practical lessons which such a collection 
can give us. That is where its use lies. 

It is good to find that the exhibition is not divided into two sections, as were some 
_ of its predecessors—the one of craftsmen’s work, the other of trade-produced goods. 
For the purpose of the British Institute is to promote the fusion of craftsmanship 
with industry ; not to insist upon a cleavage which there should not be. Good crafts- 
manship is merely the good use of the best means, whether that means be the writer’s 
_ pen, or type in a composing-stick, or a hand-press, or a Miehle printing-machine. 
Take such a book as Malory’s Morte Darthur, the beautiful folio printed by Mr. 
St. John Hornby at his Ashendene Press, and compare it with any of the larger 
trade-printed books which are shown near it. The difference in the quality of the work 
_ is indeed great ; but if we come to analyse it we shall find that the things which matter 
_ most depend rather on the habits and traditions of the trade printer than on any 
high technical skill or on any abstruse artistic formule which are beyond his reach. Let 
us take some of the points of difference. The Morte Darthur was printed on an Albion 
hand-press ; but work as good, or nearly as good, might be done on any good printing- 
machine. The margins of the Morte Darthur are right, and those of most of the trade- 
_ printed books are wrong. That is a mere matter of furniture and imposition which 
any printer with a trained eye can adjust as he will. The rich Subiaco type of the 
Malory is, of course, not available for the ordinary printer ; and, in any case, its 
Gothic tendency would bar it from general use in our modern books. But compare it 
with the thin pale pages of the trade books, and judge how our books would gain in 
clearness and beauty if the typefounders would give us more weight of line in their 
roman letter instead of the attenuation which makes modern books so trying to the 
reader’s eyesight. Then there is the spacing. In setting his pages it is Mr. Hornby’s 
_ practice to put a thin space only between the words instead of a thick, as do most 
-printers ; and in justifying the lines to their full length they are apt to make the 
_ spacing much wider still. Moreover, it is our English practice, though not that of 
_ French printers, nor indeed of THz LonDoNn Mercury, to put an em quad—that great 
square space which for distinction and euphony printers call a mutton—after a full 
_ stop at the end of a sentence. Mr. Hornby, following the practice which Morris 
_ adopted from the best of the early printers, puts no such extra space after the period, 
and thus saves his pages from those unsightly white gaps which disfigure nearly all 
our English printing. In machine-set type, in which the spaces are necessarily 
increased in the process of justification, these gaps become still more blatant, unless 
the printer is willing to give up this foolish tradition. What a difference good or bad 
spacing makes in the attractiveness of the printed pages may readily be judged by 
comparing some of the trade-printed books here shown with specimens of work 
set in type of the same character and size by students in some of the printing classes, 
notably those held by Mr. Mason at the Central School of Arts and Crafts, in which 
good taste is allowed to prevail over trade practice. Such specimens show that good 
_ printing depends much less on the types and materials used than on the use that is 


made of them. 
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There are many books shown at the exhibition which, machine-printed and produced 
under trade conditions, although not without careful supervision, may fairly rank as 
specimens of good craftsmanship. There are Messrs. Chatto & Windus’s Florence 
Press books, for example, printed in the Florence type designed by the late Mr. 
Herbert Horne. It is good to learn that the Florence Press is about to resume its 
activity. Here, too, are some of the fine volumes issued by the Medici Society in. 
their Riccardi type, also designed by Mr. Horne. If proof be wanted that there need 
be no antagonism between craftsmanship and modern industry we have it here. 
But these books were printed under supervision ; and much less supervision would 
be necessary, and books in general would be far better printed, if compositors—and_ 
their masters—were themselves to master the quite simple principles which govern 
good book-making. If they did we should no longer see those odd differences which 
are so often found in the same book : comparative strength and excellence on some’ 
pages, perhaps, and weakness and grave faults in the arrangement of others. Take 
Mr. Roger Fry’s quarto Vision and Design, lately published by Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus. It is described by a reviewer as a handsome book, and, save for the usual 
surfeit of mutton quads, the text pages, which are well printed, with well-proportioned 
margins, in a large size—14 point—of the Monotype Company’s “ Imprint ” type, 
have a claim to such praise. But in the pages giving the contents and list of 
plates the uninstructed printer has been left to his own native or inherited wickedness, 
and instead of the fine clear type of the text these important pages are printed in 
feeble lines of very small capitals, divided from one another by great white 
streets. It is in the setting of the preliminary pages of a book and in the index that a 
compositor can best show off his skill—or his want of it. The title-page of this book, 
too, is made ugly by heavy and quite senseless rule-work. On the other hand, the title- 
pages of some of Messrs. Chatto & Windus’s other books are models of neatness and 
good taste. In these the title of the book, the author’s name, and other information 
are grouped at the top of the page instead of being spread at intervals over its length. 

In the past most Government printing has been so bad that it is the more pleasant 
to find books printed by H.M. Stationery Office represented in such an exhibition 
as this. One welcomes them as a presage of even better things, for if the Government 
would insist on a good standard for their own work they would do incomparable service 
in raising the quality of British printing. The War-Graves of the British Empire, the 
official roll of the dead who lie in British cemeteries overseas, is to be published in 
quarto parts, of which the first two or three are shown at Knightsbridge. The soldiers’ 
names and their record are printed in double column in the Monotype Company’s 
Plantin type—tt is pleasant to note how that company is gradually introducing stronger 
and better type designs. There is little that is remarkable about the printing save 
just this : it bears that note of simple good taste which we might always have even in 
printing of the cheapest quality, yet so seldom find. The pages would be even more 
pleasing if the names had been printed in roman capitals—these, when rightly used 
may have high decorative value—and especially if the monotype operator had denied 
himself those mutton quads. : 

There is a vast deal more of practical interest which I had noted and wished to 
write about. There are the illustrated books,’ for instance: so many of them show 
lack of care in bringing the plates or blocks into comfortable relationship with the 
letterpress of the text. But to include everything would need a book instead of two 
pages of Notes. Some of those matters which bear more directly on the practice of 
printing may be left till a later month. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF MODERN AUTHORS 
THE RT. HON. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C. 


Prose 
OBITER DICTA. Elliot Stock. 1884. 
[Anonymous. The essay on Falstaff is by the late Sir George Radford.] 
OBITER DICTA. Second Series. Elliot Stock. 1887. 
LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. Walter Scott. 1887. 
[In Great Writers Series. Edited by E. S. Robertson.] 
RES JUDICATA. Papers and Essays. Elliot Stock. 1892. 


_ ESSAYS ABOUT MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS. Elliot Stock. 1894. 


THE DUTIES AND LIABILITIES OF TRUSTEES. Six Lectures. Macmillan. 1896. 


FOUR LECTURES ON THE LAW OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. Macmillan. 1897. 


NS RN ON THE LAW AND HISTORY OF COPYRIGHT IN BOOKS. 
assell. 18098. 


SIR FRANK LOCKWOOD : A Biographical Sketch. Smith, Elder. 1898. 


THE NATURE OF PROOF IN JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS. Glasgow Juridical 


Society. 1899. 


COLLECTED ESSAYS. Twovolumes. Elliot Stock. 1899. 


MISCELLANIES. Elliot Stock. 1go1. 
WILLIAM HAZLITT. Macmillan. 1902. 
[In the English Men of Letters Series. Edited by Viscount Morley of Blackburn.] 
EMERSON. A Lecture. Philip Green. 1903. 
ANDREW MARVELL. Macmillan. [1905.] 
{In the English Men of Letters Series.] 
IN THE NAME OF THE BODLEIAN, AND OTHER ESSAYS. Elliot Stock. 1905. 
SELECTED ESSAYS, 1884-1907. Nelson. [1909.] 
[In Nelson’s Shilling Library.]} 
ESSAYS (Carlyle, Milton, Pope, Johnson, Gibbon). A.L. Humphreys. 1912. 
[In the Royal Library. All previously published.] 
ON A DICTUM OF MR. DISRAELI’S, AND OTHER MATTERS: Rectorial 
Address delivered before the University of Glasgow. A.L. Humphreys. 1912. 
A ROGUE’S MEMOIRS, ETC. A.L.Humphreys. 1912. 
[Reprinted from Obiter Dicta.] 
THOUGHTS FROM AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. - Selected by Elsie E. Morton. Harrup. 
[1913.] 
[One of The Sesame Booklets.] 
SELF-SELECTED ESSAYS. A Second Series. Nelson. [1917.] 


THE RATHBONES OF LIVERPOOL. 1917. 


[Privately printed.] 


~ APHORISMS ON AUTHORS AND THEIR WAYS: With some general observations 


on the humours, habits, and methods of composition of poets—good, bad, and indifferent, 
Diligently collected from Johnson’s “ Lives.” 1917. 
[100 copies privately printed.] 
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FREDERICK LOCKER-LAMPSON. A Character Sketch, with a small selection from 
letters addressed to him and Bibliographical Notes on a few of the books formerly in the 
Rowfant Library. Constable. 1920. 
In collaboration with Eleanor Birrell he has translated the following : 

THE STORY OF THE BOLD PECOPIN. A Legend of the Rhine. By V. Hugo, 
Smith, Elder. 1902. 

THE BOZ CLUB. 

[Address at the Annual Meeting. 1911.] 
[He has edited or selected the following : The Essays of Elia, by Charles Lamb ; The Life 
of Johnson, by Boswell; My Confidences, by F. Locker-Lampson ; the Poetical Works of 

Robert Browning ; and Poems of Browning, Selected.] 
[He has written numerous articles, all signed, in the Liberal Magazine, and reports of 

speeches on Ireland, Education, etc., have appeared in the publications of the Eighty Club.] 
[He has also written Introductions, Prefaces, etc., to the following : The Bookhunter in 

Paris, by O. Uzanne ; Lavengro, by G. Borrow; The School for Scandal and The Rivals, 

by R. B. Sheridan ; The Essays of Elia, by C. Lamb ; An Appendix to the Rowfant Library 

Catalogue [by G. Locker-Lampson] ; Henry Broadhurst, M.P.: The Story of His Life + 

John Wesley’s Fournal ; Prayers and Meditations of S. Johnson; The National Liberal 

Federation, by R. Spence Watson ; King Henry IV : Part I and Part II [vols. 23 and 24 

in the Renaissance Shakespeare] ; Crowned Masterpieces of Eloquence, by D. J. Brewer ; 

A Quaker Post-bag, by Mrs. Godfrey Locker-Lampson ; fohn Bright, by R. Barry O’Brien ; 

and Concerning Solicitors, by One of Them [E. S. P. Haynes]. f 
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LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH | 

Verse 

SONNETS. [Oxford. 1908.] 
[50 copies privately printed.] 

SONGS AND SONNETS. Elkin Mathews. 1909. 


Prose 
THE YOUTH OF PARNASSUS AND OTHER STORIES. Macmillan. 1895. 
[Reissued by Blackwell, Oxford, 1909.] 
TRIVIA. Printed from the papers of A. Woodhouse. Chiswick Press. 1902. | 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR HENRY WOTTON. Clarendon Press: 
Oxford. 1907. 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Williams & Norgate. [1912.] 
[In the Home University Library.] 
TRIVIA. Constable. 1918. 
[Includes most of 1902 Volume.] 
STORIES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT RETOLD. Hogath Press: Richmond. 
1920. 
A FEW PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS, Clarendon Press: Oxford. 1920. 
[Society for Pure English. Tract No. III.] 


[He has edited or selected the following: The Golden Urn [1897-8. A Magazi 
Three Numbers privately printed by Horace Hart, Oxford, and med Rone Fiesole, ‘italy! 
A Treasury of English Prose ; Donne’s Sermons, Selected Passages ; Little Essays drawn 
from the writings of G. Santayana.} 
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CHRONICLES 
THE FINE ARTS 


THE WALLACE COLLECTION 


HIS is the last of the great London collections of pictures to reopen since 
the war, and in this case also advantage has been taken of the temporary 
retirement to carry out or complete plans for improving the rooms and the 
arrangement of the pictures. Several of the rooms have undergone structural 
alterations, and others are still closed pending the completion of such altera- 


tions. This does not mean any revolutionary move on the part of the Board of Trustees, 
_ but merely the fulfilment of the wishes of Parliament when it decided to retain 
_ Hertford House as the home of the collection, adapting the building from a dwelling- 
_ house to a museum. Next to the National Gallery the Wallace Gallery is the most 
_ important collection of old masters in England. While in the case of the Dulwich 
_ Gallery we can count on our fingers the chef @auvres, in the case of the Wallace 


_ itis exactly the opposite : we count the failures. The Dulwich Gallery is, on the whole, 


_ a dismal testimonial to the taste of the early nineteenth century, and one is inclined 


W 


to think that the few exceptions, such as the Watteaus and the Velasquez, were just 


thrown in casually. The Wallace pictures, on the other hand, are a monument 


of fine discrimination and taste. They were most of them brought together 


in Paris by an English aristocratic recluse who was regarded in England as an 


- unpatriotic eccentric who neglected his duties and lived an epicurean life in a foreign 


capital. It is true that he seems to have had a weakness for Greuze, Boucher, and Pater, 
that he liked only “ pleasing pictures,” and was indifferent towards the early masters. 
But this weakness was merely a slight exaggeration of a passion for a period which 
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included Watteau and Fragonard, and it is precisely the fine examples of works by 
these artists which constitute the distinctive value of the Wallace Collection. Without 
them it would still remain a magnificent collection of Dutch, Italian, Spanish, and 
English pictures, but it would be one of several. As it is its eighteenth-century French 
pictures are, if I am not mistaken, unfque in England. The National Gallery is deficient 


in this respect, and might with advantage borrow from the Wallace, except that it is 


a good thing to concentrate in one gallery as many works as possible by the same 
artists. In addition to the French eighteenth-century painters, there is one English 


painter of whom the Wallace enjoys practically a monopoly, namely, Bonington. 


% 
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* T like this master very much,” wrote Lord Hertford, “ although he is not admired 
in this country ” (England). There is no doubt as to our admiration to-day, but even 


~ now we should have little opportunity of seeing any of Bonington’s work if it were 


not for the Wallace Collection. None, however, of his pictures or drawings (thirty in 


all) is at present on view. 


It may be questioned why Boucher has been placed on the lower level of Pater 


and Greuze, and has not rather been ranked with Watteau and Fragonard. The 
- intention, however, was to indicate the collector’s predilection for a certain Arcadian 
artificiality and sentimentality into which Boucher so often degenerates, and of 
which the Greuze type of sentiment is the bourgeois counterpart. It is not easy for 
us to-day to appraise Boucher’s work. If we are not temperamentally frankly hostile 
to that kind of thing, we are in any event very far removed from its outlook. We may 
agree with de Goncourt that he is “‘ un de ces hommes qui signifient le gofit d’un 
 siécle,” but we may be sceptical of the intrinsic and permanent value of this particular 
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taste. De Goncourt himself seems to have wavered, for after having dwelt eulogistically, 
on the delicate and graceful voluptuousness of Boucher, he begins to introduce: 
qualifications, this “ imagination fraiche dans l’indécence ” was, after all, not more 
than “ la vulgarité élégante” . . . “ il (Boucher) est canaille.” But although we may 
sympathise with this alternation of appreciation and repulsion, we cannot remain 
satisfied with it, for it seems to cover not different parts of Boucher’s work, but one 
and the same part, and the logic of taste insists that this cannot be both fascinating 
and vulgar at the same time. Certainly there is no doubt about the florid and 
treacherous insincerity of the art which was inspired by Boucher and has contaminated 
the staircases and ceilings of innumerable French mansions, and which seems to have 
insinuated itself permanently into the French upholstery and carpet patterns. But, 
admitted the utter falsity of this art and admitted also the frequent insincerity of 
Boucher’s own work, there still remains unaccounted for a large mass of work by him 
(for instance, the two big compositions The Rising and The Setting Sun at the Wallace), 
which is instinct with that freshness to which de Goncourt alludes, but with the 
mistaken qualification that it is “‘ in indecency.” It is not indecent ; it is not even 
artificial : it has the positive value of genuine spontaneous creation. ; 

The very interesting selection of later French paintings by Diaz, Prudhon, Decamps, 
Delacroix, Corot, Rousseau, Meissonier is at present withheld from view. So also are 
the majority of the eleven Rembrandts and the eleven Rubens, including Rembrandt’s 
famous The Unmerciful Servant. But in compensation we have Velasquez’ Lady with 
a Fan, Hals’s Laughing Cavalier (of which my praise is a trifle grudging), Terborch’s 
Lady Reading a Letter, and some of the best of Reynolds’s work, not excepting the 
two splendid portraits of Elizabeth and Francis Seymour Conway. Then there is 
the roomful of Venetian paintings by Canaletto and Guardi which deserves careful 
study. There appears to be some doubt as to the authenticity of these as of many 
other Canalettos. The artist seems to have had some close and skilful imitators, and 
he may also have produced, or had produced under his instruction, several versions 
of the same picture ; in fact, he went in for potboiling. There are fine qualities in 
many of these pictures, a stateliness and tranquillity presiding over a pageant of shifting 
details ; but there are also often noticeable a certain woodenness of architectural 
line and insensitiveness in the description, the latter being particularly apparent in 
the stereotyped formula used for the waves of the Venetian canals. The comparison 
between Guardi and Canaletto is very interesting. Beneath the outward a 
of subject there lies a very strong temperamental difference. It is often alleged that 
Canaletto composed better, while Guardi possessed greater verve and feeling for 
“light and movement.” But there is no intrinsic merit in light and movement or in 
“‘ composition,” whatever that may mean. And it is difficult to see how Canaletto 
could have expressed in terms of “ light and movement” his sentiment of repose and 
serenity. Conversely Guardi could not have attained his briskness and his nervous 
mysterious effects if he had clung to Canaletto’s wide, immobile spaces and sleepy 
luminosity. Of course if you compare a good Guardi with an indifferent cardboard 
like Canaletto, the former is more alive than the latter, but all that this means is that 
a good picture is more real than a bad one, not that movement is “‘ absolutely ”’ better 
than repose. 


PAINTINGS by MARK GERTLER. Goupil Gallery. 


HE ‘‘ modern” movement has, on the whole, been treated fairly well. Its 
products have been thought somewhat unintelligible, but the artists have been 
thought to be sincere. Some of them who succeeded in introducing an easy appeal 
have even been praised. Mr. Gertler has never really been one of the rebels, but he 
has displayed an independence and obstinacy in research which has offended many 
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of his former admirers, and he has definitely been influenced by the best of the modern 
French movement, notably by Cézanne. He has not, however, met with the same 
tender and patronising treatment as has been accorded to some of his more violent 
colleagues. His later efforts have been either deplored or railed at or ignored, and it 
has been felt that the immense promise of his early work has not been fulfilled. It 
must be admitted that some of the pictures of this middle experimental phase were 
inclined to be strained and obscure, for instance the studies of bathers and ballet- 
dancers, and that they inspired the suspicion that the artist was forcing his imagination, 
as a point of discipline, in a direction in which he felt himself to be weak rather than 
“strong. (This, of course, is often true of Cézanne.) But for all this his pictures were 
in an altogether different class from the ordinary run of more or less facile Cézannesque 
paintings. He could not thoroughly imitate Cézanne, because all the time he had 
something of his own to say. Far less could he carry out the theories superimposed 
on Cézanne of “ abstract ” imagination, because his own imagination luxuriated in 
the world around him. 
The exhibition of paintings which will open at the Goupil Gallery in a few days 
shows that Mr. Gertler has come through this difficult phase and has revived his 
former “ realistic ” mood. It is not a sterile reaction, but rather a development ; his 
_work has gained in unity from the concentration on “‘ abstraction.’”’ This fact could 
be admirably illustrated by a comparison of the splendid portrait head of Mr. 
_ Hutchinson, with the early portrait of his mother, now in a private collection, which 
_ tends to fall apart into too great general detail. Mr. Gertler now has a tight hold over 
his vision, and has acquired a remarkable un-English capacity for concentrating and 
_ focusing his emotion without any distractions or incidental lapses. 
___Of course, from the point of view of a very superficial classification, Mr. Gertler 
_always has been and will be one of the group of artists who are interested exclusively 
-in what are called ‘‘ esthetic ” qualities. But all that this means is that his kind of 
subject is modern and of the French sensuous and lyrical order. He “ abstracts ” 
only in the sense that he isolates this class of subject and not another. There is no 
conceivable story and little psychological analysis in his pictures. If he paints a portrait 
he does create a personality, but it is a personality fixed in a single aspect or mood 
_and not a many-sided character. If he paints a landscape, and there is one very beautiful 
landscape in the exhibition, he is not consumed with Crome’s and Constable’s love 
of the country—which they expressed in a perfectly legitimate artistic manner—he 
‘is moved by a subtle interrelation of light and shade and contrasting richnesses of 
colour. It is an experience which cannot be abstracted from the country any more 
‘than can Corot’s twilight fantasy, but it can be distinguished from other types of 
‘landscape, and it has a peculiar and exquisite exclusiveness of its own. 5 
It is this joy in seizing and appreciating the sensuous qualities of an environment 
which makes Mr. Gertler par excellence a painter of still lives. Like Mr. Duncan Grant 
he can compete with the contemporary French artists and, in my opinion, he can do 
more than that. He is drawing upon a wealth of genuine individual experience, while 
the Frenchmen are living upon the past, and are too reliant on the silken but sickly 
fawning of a miscultured lap-dog public. 
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POETRY 


THE SECRET. Sixty Poems. By Laurence Binyon. Elkin Mathews. 6s. 
CAN GRANDE’S CASTLE. By Amy LoweLL. Blackwell. 6s. 


BE ORE the war some who admired Mr. Binyon’s early work were afraid that he 
was hardening into conventionalism ; if the fear was justified then it has been 
dissipated now. His collected war-poems (The Four Years) and the present volume 
contain the best poems he has ever written. He has his limitations ; his ear is not 
infallible, and he is safer when moving in traditional metres than when he attempts 
freer forms, his movement in which is sometimes a movement in glue. And on his 
ordinary level he often lacks the last distinction in language ; his speech is a little flat 
or else “‘ poetical.”’ But there is no humbug about him. He always feels like a poet, and 
strives after honest statement, with the result that his successes have a classic simplicity 
and clarity which are thoroughly satisfying. He seldom makes an easy, superficial 
appeal, but the inner power of his best poems strengthens at each reading. And the 
best fall into three main groups. There are the love-poems, delightful in their 
freshness and sincerity; there are the philosophic poems in which one who 
habitually sees man in his universal setting faces the universal problem ; and there 
are the semi-mystical poems. These last are numerous : the poet is looking at anything 
—a thistle, a town, a wood, a newly-entered room, apples on a bough, a public 
meeting of bald-headed men, and the shock of strangeness comes which brings the 
sense of contact with what is behind the seen. Mr. Binyon never takes or says more 
than he feels, the result being that though he is drawn to this theme again and again 
we have no feeling of monotony. The directness with which he describes these and 
other almost undefinable experiences may be illustrated by the opening of his fine 
poem Unsated Memory : 


Emerging from deep sleep my eyes unseal 
To a pursuing strangeness. O to be ! 
Where but a moment past I was, though where i 
The place, the time I know not, only feel . 
Far from this banished and so shrunken me, 

Struck conscious to the alien dawn’s blank peer ! 


Between two worlds, homeless, I doubt of both, 
Knowing only that I seemed possessing realms 
And now have nothing. 


—— ee 


In Numbers, a most original poem, marred by a not very happy conclusion, thoughts 
of peculiar difficulty and complexity are displayed very skilfully and impressively ; 
but the most powerful of all these meditative poems is Goblins. The poet contemplates 
all the struggle and horror of life, exclaims on it impetuously and in verse which he 
hardly bothers to redeem from the state of doggerel : 


Not this the ulterior terror 

That has the goblin grin, 

But that the ignorant stare of space 
Be the end as the origin,— 

This glorious palace of the mind 

A cave that tumbles in, 

And reason mocked by reason 

Be all the goal to win. 
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Among the more personal poems there are several which might justly be quoted : 
The rain was ending and Pain especially. But the simpler processes of Mr. Binyon’s 
thought and art may perhaps best be illustrated by a sonnet as convincing as it is 
traditional : 

Thinking of shores that I shall never see, 

And things that I would know but am forbid 

By ‘Time and briefness, treasuries locked from me 

In unknown tongue or human bosom hid, 


Knowing how unsure is all my knowledge, doled 
To sloven memory and to cheated sense, 

And to what majesty of stars I hold 

My little candle of experience. 


In the vast night, in the untravelled night 
I sigh and seek. And there is answer none 
But in the silence that sure pressure slight 
Of your heart beating close against my own. 


O Love, Love, where in you is any bound ? 
Fool I to seek, who have infinitely found. 
Those very characteristics which were mentioned earlier make it difficult, even unfair 
to Mr. Binyon, to quote his poems except bodily. One can only commend his book 
to those who like some substance in poetry. 
Miss Amy Lowell is, in America, the most vigorous propagandist of the revolt 


_ against what are deemed old-fashioned kinds of poetry. Having tried to turn verse 


into prose, she is now trying to turn prose into verse. Can Grande’s Castle is written 
p rying P 


_ in what she calls “ polyphonic prose.’ She reconstructs historic scenes in a vivid 
_ staccato prose in which are embedded numerous rhymes and frequent lines, couplets 
_ and quatrains in conventional metres. She will have her own opinion: but to my 


thinking this studious cultivation of an unnatural manner ruins what might have been 
a very interesting book. She has considerable gifts of observation and evocation. 
If her dashes from Japan to Venice, from Lady Hamilton’s Naples to Hazlitt’s England 
are suggestive rather of the globe-trotter, the fact remains that she makes good use 
of her trips ; and if she owes much to books, books are at least alive to her. But reading 
her gives one the feeling, and the headache, one used to get from the early films : one 
moment a clear image is visible, the next one is being dazzled by flying specks and 
splashes. Even without the irritation of the unnecessary rhymes and the lapses into 


_ verse there is much too much of this sort of thing : > 


Sunlight on tiles and tufa, sunlight on basalt and porphyry. The sky stripes Rome with 
sun and shadow ; strips of yellow, strips of blue, pepper-dots of purple and orange. It 
whip-lashes the four great horses of gilded bronze, harnessed to the bronze quadriga on 
the Arch of Nero, and they trot slowly forward without moving. The horses tread the 
marbles of Rome beneath their feet. Their golden flanks quiver in the sunlight. One foot 
paws the air. A step, and they will lance into the air, Pegasus-like, stepping the wind. 


But when one has finished the book certain things remain clear : a vision of the opening 


_ of old Japan to American trade, Nelson at the Nile, stage-coach England. Nelson’s 
_ life, it must be admitted, has been more movingly described before, and the stage- 


coaches and squires are still more vivid in Washington Irving’s essay. But there is 
enough freshness in Miss Lowell to make her old stories readable. How she contrives, 


- however, to apply such adjectives as ‘“‘ bookish” and “‘ sentimental ” to other people 


I don’t know ; nor why she has thought it necessary to plug up a natural ear and to 


_ obscure a talent for straightforward and picturesque narrative with stylistic fads. 
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pre. I may be excused if, before saying anything on Mr. Beresford’s new 
book, I make a reference to my own position in the matter—impertinent as. 
the personal explanation of a reviewer may seem. I, too, have written a novel on 
the subject of a future revolution in England, arising out of a general strike. This. 
brief warning is offered so that the reader may view my opinions with a proper caution. 
Mr. Beresford has adopted an excellent device for the telling of his story. Paul 
Leaming is a young man who has been spiritually shattered by his experiences during 
the war, and who, since his return from France after the retreat of 1918, has withdrawn 
from life and spent an inward existence in his father’s house and his father’s office as" 
a sort of mental valetudinarian. When his interest in affairs revives (but in what year 
I cannot discover) he discovers that England is on the verge of a crisis. Isaac Perry, a 
Labour leader of exceptional force and magnetism, has succeeded in uniting all the 
unions into a single organisation, which supports, by the threat of a general strike, 
a series of demands presented to the Government. These demands, if accepted, would 
involve the establishment of a very large measure of Socialism. The Government offers _ 
a General Election, enters into negotiation, and at the last moment is detected in 
palpable trickery. But during the first moments of the strike which ensues there is 
a little shooting, and Isaac Perry is killed by a stray shot, leaving undirected the forces 
he has set in motion. Paul Leaming sees all these things as clearly and newly as if he 
were the returned traveller or the man awakened from a trance whom delineators of 
the future commonly find so useful. It is a good idea, and Mr. Beresford makes the 
most of it. When the revolution spreads into the country to Fynemore, the little 
village where the Leamings live, Paul ceases to be a spectator and becomes an actor. 
He contrives to moderate the violence of the village communists and preserves 
something approaching to peace by the mere force of his apparent disinterestedness, 
detachment from life and hatred of bloodshed. But when the reaction comes the 
Whites sweep him on one side and, quite politely, not ungratefully, proceed 
without his advice. The story closes with the (perhaps temporary) success of the 
counter-revolution. Now through all this Mr. Beresford has, I take it, something 
definite to say. One should be careful (as I have good reason to know) in imputing 
particular sympathies to the author of such a book as this. Nevertheless it appears that 
Mr. Beresford’s feelings are with the aspirations of labour, but that he sees no hope 
in violent action : he recommends instead (a counsel of perfection ? or of despair ?) 
the disinterestedness, the selflessness of Paul Leaming. It is a positive, if a vision 
suggestion ; and where a politician might refrain from making any suggestion, wh 
such a qualification must be added, the novelist need not refrain, indeed should not. 
My complaint against the story is that Mr. Beresford has too much simplified ‘hd 
causes and the processes of his upheaval, made it spring too exclusively from one 


a 
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movement and one personality. This is an objection which ceases to apply once the 
revolution is launched ; but one remains conscious of it, and, I confess, it offends my 

_ sense of history. A minor complaint might be based on the fact that the revolution 

_ Is seen clearly at work only in a little village, and one knows nothing of the general 

state of England save through the rumours that reach the village. But this is only to 
complain that Mr. Beresford has not written a different book. His account is admirably 
clear and vivid, and the whole picture is extremely interesting and suggestive. 

Mr. Walpole’s long, laborious, and honestly-written novel is not a very grateful 
subject for criticism. It is, like so much of his work, notably lacking in spontaneity, 
in fire, in the delighted strictness of the artist. It is hard to avoid feeling, as one reads 
it, that he has written it as a thesis for a degree : it is impossible not to feel that its 
merits entitle it to be placed—quite high up in the second class. The first half of the 
story of Maggie Cardinal takes place in the atmosphere of a peculiar religious sect— 
a sect which combines extravagant belief in the imminence of the Second Coming, 
with great personal dullness. The second half takes place in the home of the respect- 
able, rather childish clergyman whom she marries. Maggie is captive to ideas of 
religion forced on her by others. Or perhaps that is not Mr. Walpole’s meaning, for 
he fills his pages with such a flood of detail that it is hard to guess what his meaning 
really is. His characters are built up with a multitude of touches, with soft handfuls 
_ of statements, as though they were snow-men ; and though they do, in time, acquire 

the size and solidity of snow-men, they have always the indefiniteness of outlines 
which the comparison suggests. In the mound thus formed there are numbers of 
relevant and striking details. Thus, when Maggie and her husband are beginning 
to be estranged and he shuts himself up in his study for ever longer periods on the 
pretence of “ working,” she finds him one day reading bound volumes of old 
magazines—and immediately something in the character of the man is shown which 
the author, in innumerable weary pages before, has failed to capture. Perhaps the 
book does in reality conceal enough significant detail to make a convincing novel. 
But this is improbable, for in so many places we wait for the revealing touch and do 
not find it. Indeed the crucial fault of the whole story is the failure to provide the 
single spark which would make Martin Warlock live. Mr. Walpole tells us quite 
clearly what he conceives Martin to be—a man yielding to the temptations of the 
senses, yet afterwards haunted by a consciousness of sin, a man in whose mind, under 
the pressure of these conflicting influences, morbid ideas spring up and flourish. 
But what he tells us is not what he shows us ; and Martin, as portrayed here, leading a 
riotous life, is a picture that the imagination refuses. Until Mr. Walpole fines out his 
detail and brings what he leaves into closer relation with the matter in hand he will, 
I think, fail to convince the reader that he himself is interested in what he is writing : 
I am not sure that his present failure to produce this conviction is not in some measure 
an expression of the truth. 

_ Mrs. Lynd’s novel is something of a disappointment, since the unevenness and 
disjointedness of its parts stand in unexpected contrast to the excellent construction 
of her earlier book The Chorus. Some of these parts are good, some are not. The 
genealogy of Caroline Barrett, which occupies several pages of back-and-forward 
work, stands like a grim chevaux-de-frise at the entrance to the book and is not unlikely 
to drive away some readers who would enjoy the story if only they could penetrate 
within it. If the reader can understand this genealogical introduction, or can (as did 
the present writer) plunge resolutely through it and seize hold of the solid fact that 
“¢ there was once a young girl” named Caroline Barrett, he will find an entertaining 
hotch-potch of well-described scenes and characters. Caroline was a determined and 
ambitious person, surrounded (this much at least is clear) by unhelpful relatives. She 
broke free from them, went on the stage, and there, so to speak, lost her head with her 
eyes open. She became more or less innocently involved in a somewhat unpleasant 
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suicide ; and the book leaves her preparing to face the inquest and also, it appears, 
preparing to throw over the stage in favour of marriage. At the end there is another 


difficulty—in Caroline’s serene desertion of the unfortunate man with whom, out of 
pity, she had promised to elope, and in the pleased excitement with which she receives 


the news of his death. Mrs. Lynd does not intend to make her detestable or even devoid | 
of the common human feelings, nor does she do so. But she tells us something about 

Caroline which she does not reconcile with what she has previously told her. I do not | 
mean that this reconciliation could not be effected ; but it is not effected here. Between — 
these two difficulties there are many pages of witty and vivid description, pages of 


good reading, which will bear dipping into again when the book is finished. But, as 
a matter of fact, Mrs. Lynd obviously could write a much better novel than this. 


ann 


The Pilgrim of a Smile, which is a first novel, begins with an amusing description — 
of a well-known club. ‘‘ A small dark cluster of humanity hung to the bar rail like bees — 


swarming on a sunny wall. . . . At last four men only still stood by the bar. One of 
them was sober.”’ But after this promising introduction the book degenerates curiously. 
It is made up of a series of short stories linked together by the presence in each of the 
same character, who wanders through life observing odd episodes. The first of these 


we 


~~ 


is written in a manner a little reminiscent of the Stevenson of the New Arabian Nights ; — 
the second has a strong flavour of Mr. Chesterton. Then follows a tale satirising men — 
whose cowardice holds their passions in check and who console themselves in senility, © 


for pleasures missed, by an enthusiasm for pornography. After this Mr. Davey indulges 
here and there—not in pornography indeed !—but in a little mild and dreary impro- 
priety, as though he had taken the quietest contributions to a French comic paper, 
deodorised them, and held the desiccated corpses to our squeamish English nostrils. 
There are probably persons, however, whose squeamishness will be more offended 


by Mr. Davey’s delicacy than by something a little more resolute. ‘The episodes in the ~ 


book to which this criticism does not apply are magazine-stories of the middling sort. 

Romances of adventure making some pretensions to literary merit are among the 
rarest things in the world ; and, whatever qualities one might dislike in Mr. Frankau’s 
last novel, no one could deny that it showed a considerable degree of literary skill. 
It was natural, therefore, to turn with some interest to his Seeds of Enchantment, which 
is a tale of the search made by three modern adventurers in Indo-China for ‘‘ white 
women beyond the mountains,” a legendary race, the descendants of French 
adventurers of the eighteenth century. Unhappily, Mr. Frankau has chosen to burden 
this not unpromising idea with much satire on contemporary notions of social reform. 
He has gone to the length of giving to his fantastic city of Bu-ro (!), where State 
socialism is established, a government of mandarins (or perhaps they should be called 
Bu-Ro-Crats) with such names as Vebb, Ram-sa,and La-nsbir. This fancy is in itself 
not unpleasing ; and one is interested by a reference to “ the third wife of Shor.’’ But 
it does not amalgamate with the adventures, and each of these two incompatible 
elements fights the other until, if I may so express myself, not even a tale of either is 
left. This is a curious example of a foreign theme creeping into what might otherwise 
have been an excellent book and wrecking it. It is a pity: for Mr. Frankau has a 
luxuriant imagination and a style which, though one could not wish any other author 
to adopt even an approximation to it, is at least vigorous. He has chosen (and this is 
important) a region of the globe where mystery still clings, and he has evolved a 
suitable new myth. But the result is a scrimmage rather than a story. 
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LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM 


LIFE AND LITERATURE. By Larcapio Hearn. Heinemann. 2 5s. 
LITERARY PORTRAITS. By Cuartes Wutetey. Macmillan. 125. 6d. 


JOHN MORLEY AND OTHER ESSAYS. By Gzorcre McLean Harper. Oxford 
University Press. 6s. 6d. 


THE EROTIC MOTIVE IN LITERATURE. By Apert Morpett, Kegan 
Paul. tos. 6d. ' 


A HISTORY OF HINDI LITERATURE. By F. E. Keay, M.A. Oxford 
University Press. 2s. 6d. 


STRAY-AWAYS. By E. CE. Somervitte and Martin Ross. Longmans. 16s. 


Ibe first of these volumes contains a selection (the third) from lectures given 
by Lafcadio Hearn at Tokyo University. Professor Erskin’s Introduction 
explains that Hearn lectured very slowly, using such simple words and constructions 
as would make a foreign tongue readily comprehensible ; and thus some of the students 
were able to take down many of the lectures word by word. The present volume, 
compiled from their notes, comprises certain lectures which are naturally linked by 
their subjects one to another, as well as lectures on miscellaneous literary matters, 
such as “ Some French Poems on Insects ” and “‘ Some Poems on Death.” Of the 
miscellaneous lectures several are not worth printing, and Professor Erskin has 
tendered Hearn a pious disservice by failing in discrimination. But for the greater 
part of the book many readers will be grateful to him. Hearn’s purpose was not to 
make literature or pronounce ultimate criticism, but to teach the Japanese idea how 
to shoot and bring forth fruits of perennial culture ; yet in pursuit of this self-subduing 
task he has done something for literature beyond the necessities of a class-room. 
Reading his book, I am struck by the patience, the candour, the fine loyalty to 
literature, by the luminous enthusiasm with which he speaks of prose and poetry, 
style, the obligations of a writer, and a dozen other things. It would be hard for 
another teacher to state more faithfully, yet with less discouragement, the meaning, 
the difficulties and the rewards of Western culture. Quite literally a voice crying in 
the wilderness, he speaks in these lectures not merely upon large literary themes but 
also upon Beddoes and de Tabley, Meredith’s poetry and Rossetti’s prose. .. . 
Yes, it is incredible ! Hearn knows that he is talking to men who follow his language 
with difficulty ; he knows that in a little while they will leave him and become immersed 
in practical affairs, each of them undertaking the work of three men, with small 
leisure to renew their vows to the imaginative or the critical spirit ; hence he touches 
with something of pathetic emphasis those lines of that other mental traveller, W. J. 
Cory, who had written : 
Sec The hawks I trained are flown, 
*T was nature bade them range, 
I could not keep their wings half-grown, 
I could not bar the change. 


Nevertheless, he adheres to his intention of explaining, communicating, and sometimes 
transfusing that which he holds to as the chief thing precious in modern civilisation. 
He takes a gorgeous passage from de Tabley and tries to give its essence in his own 
simplified prose ; and, indeed, many of the 400 pages of this book are devoted to patient 
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paraphrase which must have irked the lecturer as much as it helped the lectured, 
But into all this journeyman’s work a touch of his own zest and passion creeps, and 
so he utters those precepts which need remembrance as well in the West as in the 
East. “ Great imaginative work is more realistic than reality itself, more apparently 
objective than the result of objective study ” ; and speaking of style, “ If any writer 
does his best to perfect his work, the result of the pains that he takes will be style in 
the true sense. . . . It will be recognisably his, just as much as his face.’’ He harps 
untiringly upon the necessity of taking pains. He looks forward, not to his students 
writing like Europeans, but to some one among them “‘ attempting to do in Japan 
what ‘Theocritus and Bion did in ancient Sicily. . . . No great new literature can 
possibly arise in this country until some scholarly minds discover that the real force 
and truth and beauty and poetry of life is to be found only in studies of the common 
eople.”’ 
Most attractive of all is the lecture on Modern English Criticism. “ ‘The oe 
critic must be a good psychologist.”’ Hearn’s ideal critic is not English but French— 
Sainte-Beuve ; but he finds delight in three English critics—Saintsbury, Dowden, 
and Gosse. His tribute to the last-named is so warm as to seem impulsive, and so 
discriminating as to seem—what it is, merely just ; and the twenty years that hal 
elapsed since this lecture was delivered have seen that tribute justified by how many 
portraits and sketches from the palette of Edmund Gosse ! ; 
Literary portraiture is an art that wins Lafcadio Hearn’s admiration when it is 
practised by Mr. Gosse ; and would he not have admired also the practice of Mr. 
Charles Whibley, whose present volume is a reprint, with revisions, of the Literary 
Portraits which gave us great pleasure in 1904? To re-read this book is to catch th 
genuine essayist’s love for his subject—Rabelais, Philemon Holland (‘ “Translatél 
Generall ””) and the rest. These essays, however, are hardly so much portraits of hi 
subjects as recitals of their works and tributes to their excellence. His authors are al 
swans, but born swans, and if there is a fault to be reluctantly remembered agains 
their eulogist, as a pendant to larger thanks, it is that he leaves his authors confuse 
in a general indistinctness of colour : an indistinctness to which his closely-artificed 
style strangely contributes. 
Professor Harper’s book, John Morley and other Essays, contains not portraits but 
‘« glimpses of great men who have lent nobility and grace to life.”” One essay, on Hugo 
is dated 1902, and another, on Wordsworth at Blois, is dated 1916, but the treatment 
is the same throughout. The method is clear and simple, the eye sees quickly the 
general aspect of the subject, the voice is high-pitched in its eloquence ; indeed, it i 
by lapses into eloquence that you are reminded, not unpleasantly, of the transatlanti 
origin of the book. But Professor Harper can be brief. “* We are a nation, but scarcel 
a society,” he writes ; and he can give an admirable summary of a man’s life and work 
in the essay on Balzac, But when he writes of “‘ David Brainerd, a Puritan Saint,” he 
does more : he adds to our knowledge of men. 
The Erotic Motive in Literature comprises psycho-analytical studies of many 
“cc s 4 »”» . . 
eminent writers.” Mr. Albert Mordell seems to be a man of immense industry, but 
he displays—yes, displays !—an equal innocence of reason and imagination ; hows 
7 


then, can his book be treated as literary criticism ? But to treat it as an essay in psycho- 
analysis is so emphatically a task for Mr. Chesterton and a long study that I must 
decline it. . . . According to Mr. Mordell the Erotic Motive is dominant in literature, 
and he succeeds in finding it, for instance (as the Edipus Complex) in Cowper’s tender 
and simple tribute, On the Receipt of My Mother’s Picture. He remarks that it dis- 
pleases people to associate mother-love with so repulsive a feature as incest, but he 
adds that the fact of this poem being written so late in Cowper’s life shows that “ the 
unhealthy attachment ” clung to him always and ruined him mentally. . . . This 


is damnable. Again, he fingers another unhappy subject—the sadness of Ruskin : 
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Is there any connection between his propensity for such description (i.e., landscape) 
and his attachment to his mamma, his youthful love disappointment, his unsuccessful 
marriage and his sad love for Rose la Touche ? Is it not likely that many of the painters 
who made a speciality of landscape painting were driven to this special choice by an 
unconscious cause that the world has not fathomed, a sexual one ? 

This, too, is damnable. But I must not forget that Mr. Mordell can be 
amusing : 

To read beautiful books about other people’s lives is itself a high form of life, a life 
that only art can furnish. It also has its advantages, when we think of the characters in 
literature whom we enjoy reading about and yet would never care to meet. Who would 
really want to meet Becky Sharp or Pecksniff ? 

Enough ! 

Stray-Aways, the work of those pleasantly-remembered collaborators, E. CE. 
Somerville and Martin Ross, is a sufficient antidote to Mr. Albert Mordell. For one 
thing, they can write and he can’t, and it is unlucky that I have no space to prove either 
assertion, if proof is now necessary. Their book is a collection of odd papers, some 
quite old and others recent. It includes a hitherto unpublished story by Martin Ross, 
and all the ungathered papers by that author. The essays of travel are slight and 
unpretentious ; good humour and sympathy distinguish them from many books of 
the kind which have no distinction at all. And there are many interesting drawings. 


JOHN FREEMAN 


THE SACRED WOOD. By T.S. ExioT. Methuen. 6s. 

ASPECTS OF LITERATURE. By J. MippLeton Murry. Collins. tos. 
THE ART OF LETTERS. By Roperr Lynp. Fisher Unwin. 153s. 
ESSAYS ON BOOKS. By A. CLurron-Brocx. Methuen. 6s. 


TS is a significant thing that, of the four critics whose books are named above, three 
devote several pages (one a good many pages) to consideration of the problem of 
criticism itself. Many years have passed since Arnold said that ‘‘ almost the last thing 
for which one would come to English literature is just that very thing which now 
Europe most desires—criticism.” The intervening period, which, according to 
M. Thibaudet, has seen the end of the great school of French critics, has not yet seen 
the establishment of a similar school in England. Mr. Eliot apologises to Arnold for 
having underrated him, but continues to think him unsatisfactory : Mr. Murry begins 
_at the beginning with the very first of first principles (in order to confute some of 
Mr. Eliot’s pronouncements) : Mr. Lynd tries to elucidate the rules which should 
guide the book-reviewer. Mr. Clutton-Brock alone has at present nothing to say on the 
subject. 

The main defects of Mr. Eliot’s book are two : he does not clearly tell us what it is 
he looks for in literature and, in spite of long essays entitled The Perfect Critic and 
Imperfect Critics, he nowhere gives us a clear picture of his notion of satisfactory 
criticism. The second of these objects might have been attained by naming writers 
who came up to his standard ; and he did once (Mr. Murry has refreshed my memory 
of this) name Dryden as the first of a trinity in which Aristotle and Coleridge were 
the other members. But having done so he ran away from Dryden with the rapidity 
of a startled lizard. That particular placing is not to be found in the present volume, 
since Dryden “ is not quite a free mind ”—a reflection which will appeal to anyone 
who “ remembers his magisterial argument that it is wrong to represent a monarch 
on the stage with any other than good qualities.”’ Coleridge, too, “ cannot be estimated 
as an intelligence completely free,’”’ for he was apt to be seduced by purely meta- 
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physical considerations. Aristotle only is left, and he “in his short and broken 
treatise provides an eternal example.” But most readers will feel that this, on account 
of its shortness and brokenness, is a limited and very imperfect example. We are still 
further confused when Mr. Eliot laments that Swinburne, whose perception of 
relative values he admits to be almost always correct, did not trace for us the develop- 
ment of blank verse from Sackville to Milton or study “ through the literature to the 
mind of the century.”” Does Mr. Eliot finally believe either of these to be a sufficing 
occupation for the “ perfect critic” ? Apart from this we are left with nothing but 
the statement that Aristotle’s example was “‘ not of laws, or even of method, for there 
is no method except to be very intelligent, but of intelligence itself swiftly operating 
the analysis of sensation to the point of principle and definition.” There is perhaps 
a meaning to be found in this ; but it is very vague and unsatisfactory. : 
There are indeed plenty of examples of intelligence to be found in this essay. We 
may quote in passing the following remark which is a specimen of the best that Mr. 
Eliot has to give : : 
Compare a medizval theologian or mystic, compare a seventeenth-century preacher, 
with any ‘“‘ Liberal ” sermon since Schleiermacher, and you will observe that words have 
ees their meanings. What they have lost is definite, and what they have gained ; 
indefinite. 


When Mr. Eliot writes on any particular point or author he is often interesting and 
sometimes illuminating. His essay on Ben Jonson is wholly admirable: his essay on 
Marlowe, though he falls into the common error of attributing to the primitives more 
consciousness than they actually possessed (he seeks to interpret the Few of Malta as a 
farce), is well worth reading. But throughout his book he is hampered, as in his attemp 

to describe “‘ the perfect critic,” by his failure to state the essential quality of literature 

Every critic in the course of his researches must come to some ultimate, something 
which cannot be analysed or even proved but only indicated. Yet, if nothing more 
can be done, it is indispensable that the boundaries of this ultimate should be made 
plain. One asks Mr. Eliot “‘ What is poetry ? ” or “‘ What is poetry for?’ and one 
gets no answer. He seems to be perpetually referring to some arcane test of a work of 
art which he never discloses. He calls Swinburne “ an important poet,” but the most 
he can say of Swinburne’s poetry is that you cannot | 


Produce or suggest something which it pretends to be and is not. The world of Swin 
burne does not depend upon some other world which it simulates ; it has the necessa 
completeness and self-sufficiency for justification and permanence. It is impersonal. 
and no one else could have made it. 


‘ Probably,” says Mr. Eliot, “‘ more people have thought Hamlet a work of art becaus 
they found it interesting, than have found it interesting because it is a work of art.” 
What is a work of art ? Why is Hamlet to be excluded from the category, though it i 
imperfect ? If we might hazard a guess it would be that Mr. Eliot has actually 
standard, which is definite though unconscious. He prefers such things as lend them- 
selves best to his own critical method of dissection and analysis, things which procee 
almost entirely from the reasonable intellect, things in which the problem of th 
ultimate is reduced to the smallest limits. It is this which makes him so good on Be 
Jonson, and which also inspires him to say that Coriolanus is, “‘ with Antony a 
mire tae Shakespeare’s most assured artistic success.” 

r. Murry’s most conspicuous achievement is precisely where Mr. Eliot mos 
conspicuously fails, He works much more by instinct and, in certain places, such as hi 
examination, from the poetic point of view, of textual emendations of Shakespeare, 
his instinct is sure. But the value of his book lies principally in the fact that it provides 
what Mr. Eliot does not, an acceptable and fruitful answer to the question, ‘‘ What 
is poetry for ?” of ue ae 
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Here then is the opposition : between the philosophy that borrows its values from 
science and the philosophy which shares its values with art. We may put it with more 
cogency and truth: the opposition lies between a philosophy without values and a 
philosophy based upon them. For values are human, anthropocentric. Shut them out once 
and you shut them out for ever. You do not get them back, as some believe, by declaring 
that such and such a thing is true. Nothing is precious because it is true save to a mind 
which has, consciously or unconsciously, decided that it is good to know the truth. And 
the making of that single decision is a most momentous judgment of value. If the scientist 
appeals to it, as indeed he invariably does, he too is at bottom, though he may deny it, 
a humanist. He would do better to confess it and to confess that he too is in search of the 
good life. Then he might become aware that to search for the good life is in fact impossible 
unless he has an ideal of it before his mind’s eye. 

An ideal of the good life, if it is to have the internal coherence and the organic force of 
a true ideal, must inevitably be esthetic. There is no other power than our esthetic intuition 
by which we can imagine or conceive it ; we can express it only in esthetic terms. We 
say, for instance, the good life is that in which man has achieved a harmony of the diverse 
elements in his soul. For the good life, we know instinctively, is one of our human 
absolutes. It is not good with reference to any end outside itself. . . . Art, then, 
is the revelation of the ideal in human life. As the ideal is active and organic so must art 
itself be. The idea: is never achieved, therefore the process of revealing it is creative in 
the fullest sense of the word. More than that, only by virtue of the artist in him can man 
appreciate or imagine the ideal at all. 

The thought contained in this was expressed, I believe, though imperfectly, several 
years ago by Mr. Arthur Ransome, who sought to crystallise what he felt to be a 
new attitude in art by the phrase “art for life’s sake.’’ I have quoted Mr. Murry’s 
expression of it so fully, because, more persuasively than Mr. Ransome’s essay, it 
provides us with an essential in poetry and criticism, the definition of the ultimate, 
and formulates with some measure of success the rule by which modern poets and 
critics are attempting to live. } 
Before looking at Mr. Murry’s detailed criticism, it is only fair to repeat his reminder 
that ‘“‘ the professions were made after the practice and to a considerable extent as the 
result of it.’’ Nevertheless his practice contains certain faults from which the formula- 
tion of principles, however excellent they may be, will not necessarily rid him. As I 
have already noted, he has a certain instinct for what is good in literature, and this 
‘instinct works the more safely the more he lets it alone. But he is unfortunately 
seduced by a desire for a scientific method, for scientific phraseology, for the scientific 
application of general theories. Here is an extract from his essay on T'chehoy : 
The classical method consisted, essentially, in achieving zsthetic unity by a process 
of rigorous exclusion of all that was not germane to an arbitrary (because non-zsthetic) 
argument. This argument was let down like a string into the saturated solution of the 
consciousness until a unified crystalline structure congregated about it. 


- Confused thinking, pretentious language, and unhappy imagery—these are here in 
_ finer flower, perhaps, than elsewhere in the book, but they are Mr. Murry’s distinctive 
vices, And this essay, in fifteen pages, tells us, in such language as this, precisely 
_ nothing at all about Tchehoy, a tangle of reservations, qualifications, and meaningless 
pseudo-scientific jargon, which leads nowhere at all. Even the one quotation from the 
- stories seems to have little relevance to the argument in which it is set. Elsewhere, 
in his articles on Gerard Hopkins and Samuel Butler and on Keats (which last I shall 
mention again) his intuitions lead him to truths of value. Were it not for the reasoning 
of his introductory essay, one might guess that he would be more happy as a critic of 
the older type, recording only impressions and judgments—the sort of critic which 
Mr. Eliot seems most to despise or, rather, pity. But the severely analytic method of 
Mr. Eliot is often a great temptation to him, and he too frequently substitutes the 
mechanically logical application of a theory for the free play of his own ee 
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Both Mr. Lynd and Mr. Clutton-Brock approach literature chiefly by way of the 
author’s personality, but neither falls into the common error of supposing that the poet 
has done necessarily all if he has completely expressed himself in his poetry. Mr. Lynd, 
however, does often seem to stop as soon as he has reached the personality, and to be 
content with writing something which, however excellent it may be, is not the 
criticism of literature. These two writers constitute a warning against too much 
eagerness to discover first principles and too much rigidity in applying them. Mr. 
Lynd confines himself to a few modest (and sensible and useful) pages defining the 
functions of the book-reviewer, whose calling we are not to despise because, if we 
adopt no other reason, what is commonly despised is commonly ill-done. Mr. Clutton 
Brock develops no theory of criticism, but proceeds directly to the consideration of 
individual authors. Yet probably either of these two books contains more fruitful 
matter than Mr. Murry’s and Mr. Eliot’s put together. It is an imperfect world : we 
must judge by results. We must not rule out any kind of writing about literature” 
which adds to our understanding (whether we consider it as poets or as readers) 
merely because it seems to proceed from a not wholly defensible theory or from none 
at all. Mr. Lynd and Mr. Clutton-Brock have comprehensive and sensitive minds. 
They understand delicately the sensations they receive from works of art and describe’ 
their sensations with precision. Mr. Eliot’s logical exactitude seems to spring from a 
somewhat narrow and arid temperament : Mr. Murry’s desire for exactitude seems 
to spring from a sort of sentimental leaning which is not native in him. Mr. Lynd 
and Mr. Clutton-Brock do actually probe deeper than either, though they do not 
formulate, may not be able to formulate, the principles on which they act. } 

Mr. Clutton-Brock’s book contains one very good example of the purposes which 
criticism is to serve. It is an essay on Keats which, when it first appeared four years” 
ago, astonished the present writer, then, and until now, ignorant of the author’s” 
identity, with the force of a physical blow. Curiously enough, Mr. Murry, in a more 
recent but independent study, has taken up the same point and explored it along a 
rather different line. Mr. Clutton-Brock’s paper is admittedly founded on Dr. 
Bridges’ hint that Keats’s attempted revision of Hyperion was not, as has generally 
been said, evidence of the decay of his powers, but a premonition of a new and dazzling 
development which his death forestalled. Before this, Mr. Clutton-Brock thinks, 
Keats was only “a wonderful student’; he had got together all the equipment 
required by a great poet, but he had not yet begun to be one. At the end of his life 
he was moved by a new “ desire to write poetry with all his faculties and to enrich it 
with all his experience, whether that seemed poetical in itself or prosaic.” There is no 
space here to show how Mr. Clutton-Brock develops this point or with what per- 
suasiveness he establishes it ; but perhaps these few phrases will be enough to show 
of what living importance it is both for readers of Keats and for writers who have 
come under his influence. 

Mr. Lynd has no discovery to offer quite so interesting as this ; but that is perhaps 
due to the mere accident that he has not yet stumbled on an equal opportunity 
When he does he is not likely to miss it. In his articles good sense is raised to the 
level of genius. It is true, as noted above, that his primary interest is rather in character 
than in pure literature, but (whatever may be the theoretical rights of it) it is clear 
that you cannot illuminate the character of an author without also illuminating wha 
he wrote. It is no less certain that, to be particular, his papers on Mr. Pepys (a little 
masterpiece), Donne, and Cowper will sharpen the sensibilities and the appreciation 
of anyone who reads them. It is no less certain that to read these papers is to conceive 
a strong desire to read the authors again. It may not be what the strictest of us ask 
from criticism ; but (in an imperfect world) can we reasonably ask for more ? a 
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Ef A VIE NOMADE was published in 1884, and has become a classic, if not in its 
own language, then in that of its adoption. No more authentic or distinguished 
essay upon the archeology of every day was ever written ; nor am I at the moment 
aware of any other example of that literary form which is at the same time a repertory 
of facts. I use the description advisedly, for the manner of M. Jusserand’s handling 
of wayfaring life is exactly that of the essayist ; yet science reinforces him at every 
turn of his wandering argument ; and what you read you know to be sober fact as 
much as happy commentary. There is method, too, behind what seems to be fortuitous 
rambling. M. Jusserand first lays you out the roads and bridges of the country of 
his election, then invites you to them, and observes for your advantage the piebald 
company you meet with. Should they be needed, chapter and verse for every line of 
his story are at the foot of the page. The whole book gives you the sensation of a 
walking tour in the past with a particularly delightful companion. The book is as 
good as a novel for anyone ; for me at least much better than all but some six novels. 
Miss Toulmin Smith (herself an archeologist of the first class) supplies a sound, 
workmanlike translation. It lacks the sinuosity, the beautiful clarity, the sparkle, the 
reasonableness of the expert in a tongue unequalled for prose exposition. That can’t 
_ be helped. Those who must have the best of a thing will hold to La Vie Nomade, 
which stands, with M. Bourget’s Sensations d’Itahe, in a class apart from the rest of 
their kind. Of the present edition I need only say that it does credit to its original, 
being a finely-printed, amply illustrated book. It is perhaps on the heavy side ; but 
apparently pictures demand weight ; and these, being good pictures, are entitled to 
what they want. Having seen them, I would not be without them even if I had to 
nurse an elephant. tes 
Whether M. Jusserand’s book can be described as memoir in our sense of the term 
1 don’t know. I rather think not. But there’s no doubt about Mr. Mallock’s, which 
is all about one thing, and treats that thing exclusively and exhaustively so far as it 
goes. He says of it that it represents “life as seen by the writer from a personal 
point of view,” but I am not prepared to accept the claim summarily, nor to admit 
that Mr. Mallock’s activities ever led him far or deeply into what we call Life. On his 
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showing he was much in the lew, as we say here ; so far as Life is concerned, he loved 
the highest when he saw it, and estimated height by a social scale which he carried 
about with him from an early age. High Life is a way of existence enjoyed—to put 
it so—by a very small number of persons, and certainly enjoyed by Mr. Mallock. 
It is nowhere near the normal even now, and in the days with which he chiefly deals 
was removed from the normal by hedges and safeguards of sorts, which are only just 
beginning to be found a nuisance as well as an absurdity. It needed an unexampled 
and monstrous war to do so much: tante molis erat ! An aristocracy, whether of 
birth, or rank, or anything else, will always attract a certain type of mind. It has 
attracted Mr. Mallock’s to such an extent that his book is saturated in the glow, 
and still thrills with the elation he must have felt as he walked within the guarded 
precincts. Strange discovery in the author of The New Republic : a satirist who loved 
what he chastened ! Thackeray comes into the mind ; but Thackeray left no memoir 
behind him, and we never catch him ruminating complacently over Burke and Boyle— 
quorum pars ! This is to me a revelation so surprising that I have little zest to spare 
for further research. I observe, however, that Mr. Mallock gives more attention to 
his novels and less to The New Republic than their respective merits demand. ; 
If Mr. Mallock makes me feel very old by his revival of what I thought a long- 
dead social outlook, Mr. Hibbert, on the other hand, in his Playgoer’s Memories, 
renews my childhood, and so vividly that I seem to myself to be in it yet. He is a magic 
casement to anybody of my age. My first pantomime was called The Yellow Dwarf : 
I don’t know the date of it, but Mr. Hibbert will. I believe it was at Covent Garden. 
It revealed to me the exuberant person and personality of Miss Nelly Power, of 
whom, among many others, my author treats. She took the part of the hero, whoever 
he was, and inspired me with reverence, though not with love. I accepted the con- 
vention, while I knew that there was nothing in it—or behind it. But I surrendered 
immediately and wholly to the charms of Princess Allfair—name not recoverable. 
How I wish I could look it up in the index—but it has gone ! Mr. Hibbert shall dig 
it up for me if he will. After that I became more or less a playgoer, and nearly all his” 
names give me sensation, and some of them emotion. But there are some strange 
omissions. Why on earth is Adelaide Neilson not in the index ? It is impossible that 
she is not in the book—but I can’t find her. She may have been a bad actress, though - 
I will never believe it ; but she was so beautiful that that did not matter. Then, some- 
where about 1878 or 1879, there was a huge benefit at Drury Lane for J. B. Bucktonell 
The School for Scandal : simply everybody was in it. Mr. Hibbert does not mention 
that either, which is amazing. I think everything else is here, though he is stronger 
on the ‘nineties than the previous decade, and by the ’nineties the nymphs and 
demigods of the boards had become to me more or less men and women. It is as such 
that Mr. Hibbert has known and loved them. He tells me many things about which 
I am glad to be satisfied. Violet Cameron had a happy old age. That seems to me very | 
good news. Kate Vaughan did not. I am very sorry. The Vokeses all died young. 
Well, I cannot imagine any one of them old. There is much in such a book as this. 
for tears—not quite disinterested tears either, for in every hapless fate recorded 
one weeps for some little image long ago made and put by. Nevertheless it is pleasant 
to realise how good a time one has had ; and though Mr. Hibbert undoubtedly had 
a better time than I did, I am far from grudging it him. It is so evident that he 
deserved it. | 
In her little memoir of her husband Lady Lovelace presents us with the record of 
an amiable man fretted by an idée fixe into an impiety. Lord Lovelace was the grandson - 
of Lord and Lady Byron, who found himself, or believed himself, forced into the 
strange necessity of clearing his grandmother’s memory of a charge of coldness by 
loading his grandfather’s with proofs of infamy. I cannot think that the game was 
worth such a candle, If all the world believed Lady Byron unsympathetic, capricious, 
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hard-hearted, unforgiving—what you please of the sort—the lady had survived it, 
and her name could bear it. But Lord Lovelace thought that it should not ; whence 
Astarte, and a scar on Byron’s deeper and redder than any it had borne before. It 
is true that Mrs. Beecher-Stowe scored it first ; true, too, that Mr. Prothero’s edition 
of the Letters did its best to make red seem pinkish. That was a loyalty to Byron 
which can be excused, if it was disloyal to history. I cannot think that Lord Lovelace 
was called upon to put history right. Somebody, anybody ; but not he. Until he took 
upon himself that invidious task he was, it is plain, a happy, innocent, affectionate 
man. The few letters printed in this little book prove it. They, and the chapters 
upon his Alpine experiences, are the best reading for those who wish to remember 
Lord Lovelace at his best. 

No date could be more appropriate for the issue of Supers and Supermen than that 
chosen by its author and publisher. It was the fifth of November, Firework Day. 
Mr. Guedalla celebrates it with the best. He keeps the feast, and keeps it up. The 
pages bristle with crackers, which explode about the turning finger, sometimes delay 
its progress, and sometimes hasten it. There are squibs, too, here and there rather 
damp. “‘ Kind hearts are more than coroners ” is one. ‘“‘ All dope abandon ” tempts 
one to abandon the book, the more definitely in that it succeeds, on page 42, “‘ dope 
deferred,” on page 41. It is just possible to carry off that sort of joke once. Mr. Guedalla 
attempts the impossible, and becomes what he attempts. The bulk of his book appears 
to consist of short reviews of other books ; and that accounts for nearly everything. 
High spirits make good journalism, in fact good journalism can’t be done without 
them ; but what is sport in a review is mere death in a bundle of them. It is necessary, 
I see, that the readers of a journal, once a week, should think Mr. Guedalla too clever 
to live. It leads them on to look in the next issue, to make sure that he lives still. 
Leaping so, from week to week, it is easy of belief, because there is no time to think 
it out. But readers of a book have plenty of time, and soon find out that there is little 
but irritation to be had from pyrotechny. Mr. Guedalla does not do himself justice, 
nor his readers either. If he would let it alone he has a sinewy style, not easy to read, 
but masculine and serious. When he is so obliging as to be serious I like him. He 
knows Victorian history well enough for his purpose : Disraeli, Palmerston, Aberdeen, 
Delane—a’ that and a’ that. He patronises Prince Albert, as the fashion is, but does 
not display the best taste in the world in his obituary of Kitchener. He is more shadowy 
when he steps, as he does for a moment, into the eighteenth century. He will find a 
good deal more about Lord North if he looks in the right place for it. 

The Lady of the Courtyard is a beautiful book which deserves more space than | 
can afford myself at the moment. I shall return to it. Wise 

The Last Diary of the tormented W. N. P. Barbellion was first published in this 
review. I do no more, therefore, than record here and now its appearance as 
a book. 


MAURICE HEWLETT 
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: i ‘HE Comte Fleury’s Memoirs of the Empress Eugénie have at least the merit of 


authenticity. The details, in the nature of the case, cannot all be tested ; but, 


at least, the reporter had ample opportunities of seeing the life of the Second Empire, 


and an intimate and sympathetic interest in what he saw. His book remains, however, — 
less a picture of the Second Empire than the materials for such a picture. More than ~ 


twenty pages are devoted to an account of the birth and christening of the Prince 


Imperial ; and yet the reader of this account gets no more notion of the significance — 
of those events, of the emotions they aroused, or of the pictorial value of their cir- 
cumstances, than he would obtain from any contemporary newspaper report. The — 


Prince’s cradle was a work of art ; cannon announced the glad news to the Parisians, 
who awoke rejoicing ; no distinction from a sovereign could be more pleasing to a 
sincere Catholic than the Golden Rose which Eugénie received from the Pope ; all 
Europe seemed to share the delight at the advent of the heir ; the hearts of the imperial 
couple swelled with pride at the sight of the noble Parisian populace ; the cheers for 
the baptismal procession grew from a faint murmur till they sounded like the roar of 
thunder ; the horses used were considered the finest in Europe ; the Emperor was most 
gracious to the populace, the Empress was wreathed in smiles, the little Prince 
behaved very well ; the return to the Tuileries was affected [sic] in semi-state landaus. 
All this might apply to any other new-born scion of royalty, and have been written 
by any journalist, present or not : it is interesting, however, to learn that the Russians 
at Sebastopol illuminated to celebrate the birth, and there is a page eulogising the 
Empress’s devotion to the Holy See and discussing, rather obscurely, her influence 
upon French relations with the Vatican. This chapter is a fair sample of the book : 
in some ways, indeed, a favourable one, for here it is possible to tell when the Comte 
Fleury is speaking, when “ a leading journal,’”’ when “ one of the ladies in Eugénie’s 
suite.” Even so the sources of quotation are not more particularised than that, but 
elsewhere it is uncertain when the author is speaking and when quoting. And in this 
chapter there is no spelling so offensive to English eyes as ‘‘ maneuver,” no mis- 
translations like ‘‘ unedited ”’ for “‘ inédit,’’ and no such barbarisms as “‘ commander- 
in-chiefship ” ; though there are some expressions that are not very English and 
(unless the reviewer is very stupid or the meaning much tortured) one of the rather 
frequent misprints which disfigure the book. Throughout the style is that of the 
court gazette: The Bois sparkles (‘‘as the Emperor said’’) like the Gardens of 
Armida, and on the same occasion (as on every other) the illuminations were fairylike ; 
uniforms are always gorgeous, fétes never-to-be-forgotten (and most other occasions 
long-to-be-remembered), staffs brilliant, balls either grand or select. The chapter 
on ‘‘ Imperial and Royal Visits ” contains amusing evidence of the means by which 
imperial and royal tact is manufactured—an elaborate apparatus, including informa- 
tion as to this personage’s wife and her maiden name, that one’s political ambitions, 
and another’s desire for the Legion of Honour. The second volume deals more 
specifically with the political side of the Second Empire, Italian unity, the Mexican 
adventure, the war of 1870, and so on, but always from the same courtly standpoint 
and in the same courtly language. 
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French Civilisation, from its Origins to the Close of the Middle Ages, is a large title. 
If Mr. A. L. Guérard has not exhausted the subject, he has at least provided a pleasant 
and competent introduction to its study. He is always sensible and well-informed. 
His writing rises sometimes to a simple eloquence, and quite often sparkles with a wit 
that is congruous and unpretending : Roger Bacon and Duns Scotus may be shocked at 
being described as Britishers, but this is an unusual lapse. The book really does provide, 
as well as could be expected of a book of its size, a picture of medizval French society 
which is well-balanced without scandalous omission, and clear without. vicious 
simplification : of earlier periods its treatment is, perhaps necessarily, less satisfactory ; 
but it gives an intelligible and competent account of the physical structure of France 
and of the elements of French nationality, and deals fairly and sensibly with the 
questions of ‘Teutonic and Roman origins. The book’s chief value should lie in 
eradicating misapprehensions from many minds which have neither the opportunity 
nor the inclination for any extended study of the Middle Ages. Such minds will benefit 
from learning that “‘ there never was a more bitterly anti-clerical age than the age of 
faith ”’ ; that the sermons of the early friars had “ the faults we generally ascribe to 
the popular evangelists of our own day ”’ ; that “‘ by the side of ardent faith we find a 
no less ardent will-to-make-believe ” ; that ‘“‘ the effort (of the thirteenth-century 
scholastics), in its magnitude, is one of the most impressive in the history of 
thought ” ; that there is something noble, and very modern, in the medizval con- 
ception of property as a trust and a reward. Most people would get a better under- 
standing of the Middle Ages by reading this book, and no one should be misled by it. 

In Kosciusko Miss Monica M. Gardner worthily continues her task of educating 
English opinion with regard to Poland. It is a character of singular uprightness and 
simplicity that she paints. Never was there a revolutionary with purer motives, a 
nationalist who combined with his passion for national independence a more exalted 
and intelligent interest in individual freedom ; and this nobility cannot fail to touch 
the hearts of all who read Miss Gardner’s plain narrative. The author insists that her 
hero was not a man of words, but some of his words were thrilling—especially the 
Act of the Rising of 1794, “ consecrating to our country our lives as the only possession 
which tyranny has not yet torn from us . . . having the unbroken determination 
to die and find a grave in the ruins of our own country or to deliver our native land 
. . -’; and, in another key, the reply to Lebrun, after the betrayal of Luneville— 
Lebrun to Kosciusko: “ Do you know, General, that the First Consul has been 
speaking about you ?”’ “ I never speak about him.” The story of the rising of 1794 
is not very fully told ; the military side is neglected, and little is said of the action and 
reaction between the rising and events outside Poland. Kosciusko rather suffers from 
his biographer’s inability to find a fault in him. He borders sometimes on the priggish, 
as in the conscious rectitude, and incidental failure, of his two love affairs, and in 
the ungracious welcome to his colours of the not quite proper Jozef Poniatowski. 
But he is a noble figure, and whoever would be touched by that nobility or would 

know something of the history of Poland should read Miss Gardnet’s book. 

_ The Bishop of Worcester’s life of Walter de Wenlok is a careful and scholarly 
utilisation of the Westminster muniments, and well illustrates ecclesiastical life and 
politics at the end of the thirteenth century. yd 

Mr. H. N. B. Richardson’s Dictionary of Napoleon seems to supply little information 
not readily obtainable from other sources, and includes a good many articles beginning 
in this kind of way: ‘“‘ Hands, N.’s Care of,” or “ ‘Tea, N.’s fondness for this 
beverage,” or ‘‘ Dove. A postilion at Longwood so addicted to drink that it was 
considered unsafe for N. to take carriage exercise when he drove.” There is a Dies 
graphy which is not exhaustive ; but the book is a large one for 30s., and must provide 


l for the money. 
a great many facts about Napoleon fo y KENNETH PICKTHORN 
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Henri Corpier. John Murray. 16s. 


CARTAGENA AND THE BANKS OF THE SINU. By R. B. CUNNINGHAME 
GRAHAM. Heinemann. IS5s. 


A TOUR IN MONGOLIA. By Mrs. Beatrix Butstrope. Methuen. 16s. 
IN UNKNOWN CHINA. By S. Pottarp. Seeley, Service, & Co. 253. 


REMINISCENCES OF A STOWAWAY. By C. E. GouLpssury.. Chapman & 
Hall. 15s. 


MODERN TRAVEL. By Norman J. Davipson. Seeley, Service,& Co. 25s. 
WOMEN OF INDIA. By Otro RorHFELD. Simpkin. 30s. 
THE LONG ROAD TO VICTORY. John Buchan’s Annual. Nelson. 7s. 6d. 


IN THE CLOUDS ABOVE BAGHDAD. By Lietut.-Cot. J. E. TENNANT. 
Cecil Palmer. 15s. 


TALES OF EGEAN INTRIGUE. By J. C. Lawson. Chatto & Windus. 
12s. 6d. 


MOUNTAIN CRAFT. Edited by Grorrrey WINTHROP YouNG. Methuen. 
255. 


TERRITORY IN BIRD LIFE. By H. Etior Howarp. John Murray. ais. 


A NATURALIST ON LAKE VICTORIA. By G. D. Hate Carpentier. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 28s. 
DB SE Nae it is generally agreed, is not what it used to be. It has been said, 
with some truth, that we no longer travel ; we merely arrive. We have devoted 
too much attention to that aspect of travelling which consists simply in getting as 
quickly and as comfortably as possible from one point on the earth’s surface to 
another. We talk eomplacently of annihilating space without realising that we are 
destroying travel along with it. That would be a sadly ironical achievement on the 
part of an age which has invented railways and aeroplanes and motor-cars. Happil 
the world is not, as is so often asserted, a small place but a very large one, and it will 
be a long time before our “ travel machines ” have made much impression upon it. 
We can still get to parts of it where white men are almost unknown, where travel is 
travel indeed, in hardly more time than it took our ancestors to get well started on 
the Grand Tour. It may be held that their itinerary was more interesting than that 
of the man who would travel adventurously nowadays—that the proper study of the 
European is Europe rather than Thibet or the North Pole ; but not one of the great 
travellers from Marco Polo downwards would have admitted such a limitation. Marco 
Polo had never been to England, but he knew of it and had doubtless formed a rough 
and probably unflattering picture of it in his mind. Being a born traveller, he preferred 
therefore, to go to China, about which nothing whatever was known. A more serious. 
disadvantage than the necessity of leaving civilisation behind us is the rapid increase 
in our hearsay knowledge of even the most uncivilised parts of the world. Not only 
have we a fairly accurate idea of their geography, but even the main facts about the 
inhabitants—their tribal names, personal appearance, and so forth—have been brought 
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within the knowledge of every reader. It is but a sketchy sort of knowledge. A man 
may fly, for instance, from Cairo to the Cape, he may land occasionally and make 
surveys of the greatest importance to the Royal Geographical Society, but he will not 
know much about Africa at the end of it. He will not have travelled across it. On the 
other hand, Africa can contain no overwhelming surprises for such a man, and it 
is to be feared that for the ordinarily well-informed traveller there are no overwhelming 
surprises left in the world. We cannot recapture the sensations of Christopher 
Columbus. No traveller will ever again stumble upon a new continent, nor discover 
an unknown civilisation as Cortes and Pizarro did. When Peary went to look for the 
North Pole he knew it was there, and he knew what he would see—namely, nothing, 
or, in the more picturesque language of the British Tommy describing Mesopotamia, 
“miles and miles and miles of sweet damn-all.” Against all this we can only set the 
fact that the world does appear in a more varied, more subtle, and mysterious light 
the better we get to know it. We deal in details where the men of old dealt in generalisa- 
tions—often mistaken ones ; we crawl where they soared ; but in the volumes now 
under consideration there is a mass of reliable information concerning all sorts of 
strange places and obscure peoples which one feels that the good Richard Hakluyt 
would have given the eyes out of his head to possess. 

The value of modern methods is well illustrated in M. Henri Cordier’s supple- 
mentary volume of notes and addenda to Yule’s translation of Marco Polo. Sven 
Hedin, Sir Aurel Stein, Pelliot, Kozlov, and others who have followed the footsteps 
of the great Venetian comment upon his work in the light of their more detailed 
knowledge. Their comments are always useful and often illuminating, though their 
general tendency is simply to confirm the accuracy of the original account. Sven 
Hedin, for instance, points out that the physical characteristics of the Persian desert 
have evidently remained practically unchanged for more than six hundred years. 
There is an interesting note on the stories told by Marco Polo in his thirty-ninth 
chapter about strange noises in the desert. It is shown that such stories have been 
repeated by travellers, both European and Oriental, down to the present time, but 
no satisfactory explanation is offered. Marco Polo may have been incorrect in 
attributing the noises to demons, but it is equally futile to brush all such stories aside 
as “‘ superstitions of the desert.” After all, a list of those who have heard them would 
include the name of as sane a modern as the author of Fothen. Kinglake, in the 
Arabian desert, heard church bells ; Chinese writers speak of “ sounds now like 
those of gongs and bells, now like those of strings and pipes ”’ ; the Bedouin Arab, 
so far as I am aware, hears no bells but his beloved camel bells. It is a question on 
which one may keep an open mind. But perhaps the most valuable of these notes is 
one sent to M. Cordier by Dr. B. Lanfer, of Chicago, in which he disposes—finally, 
one hopes—of the theory that among the clay statues of the five hundred Lo-han 
(Arhat) in the Hua lin se temple at Canton is a portrait of Marco Polo, set up to 
his memory by the admiring Chinese. In spite of everything that has been said to 
the contrary, Dr. Lanfer has no difficulty in showing that there is nothing Occidental 
about this particular statue, except perhaps the hat, and that it represents not Marco 
Polo, nor even, as has been suggested, a Portuguese sailor, but simply an Indian 
Lo-han. The statue has artistic merit, but the person represented is of singularly 
unprepossessing appearance, and one is glad to know that whatever Marco Polo may 
have been like (the mosaic at Genoa is a fancy portrait) he was not like that. 

The records of two modern travellers in China are contained in Mr. S. Pollard’s 
In Unknown China and Mrs. Bulstrode’s A Tour in Mongolia. Mr. Pollard describes 
a prolonged sojourn among one of the little-known aboriginal tribes of Western 
China—the Nosu—whom he visited as a pioneer missionary, armed with a magic 
lantern and a Bible. Thus armed, and with the assistance of an educated aboriginal 
who had settled in China, Mr. Pollard seems to have travelled freely and safely in 
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this savage country, where the local feudal lords, known as Earth-eyes, make war 


upon each other from their hill castles at their own sweet will, and the interference 


of the Chinese officials is usually limited to the collection of the annual taxes. The 


author professes admiration for this very Chinese method of Imperialism, and even 
commends it to the notice of Western Powers. What he likes about it is the fact that 
the Nosu aboriginal has all the rights of a Chinese citizen on equal terms—except, 


apparently, police protection. When a Nosu wants a wife he goes out armed to look — 


for her, like Young Lochinvar. The inquiry, “‘ Oh, who will o’er the downs with me 
to win a blooming bride” is sure of an immediate response in Nosuland. Our 


missionary himself frequently encountered these romantic expeditions wandering, — 
armed to the teeth, about the hillsides. Much of Mr. Pollard’s information is entirely — 


new, and it includes some interesting Nosu folk-stories and mythical legends. ‘The 
best of them concerns a mighty serpent which lived at the bottom of a pool and sprang 


out upon unwary travellers. At last a young Nosu, whose sister had been its latest — 


victim, gathered by the pool a number of goatskins packed with dried edelweiss 


(quite common in this country), in the centre of which he had put sparks of fire. © 
‘The serpent, taking them for dead goats, swallowed them, but presently the fires © 


inside began to burn and the monster died, writhing in agony. Mrs. Bulstrode’s book 
consists of a plain, straightforward account of an adventurous journey into Mongolia, 


undertaken shortly after the first declaration of Mongolian independence when that — 


country was actually at war with China. Although she was, most of the time, in the 
Gobi desert, which Marco Polo writes of, Mrs. Bulstrode does not appear to have 
heard any church bells or other mysterious sounds, but she went through as many 
hardships and adventures as any modern woman could want. On one occasion a 
Mongol maiden fell in love with her, mistaking her sex, and Mrs. Bulstrode, who did 
not know the language and could not explain, spent an uneasy quarter of an hour 
under the vengeful glare of the maiden’s real lover. At Urga she saw something of 
the methods of the Mongol Government. The prisoners in the common jail were 
kept in wooden boxes, securely padlocked, in size about four feet by two and a half, 
with a hole in the side for ventilation just large enough for the occupant to thrust 
out his manacled hands or, in some cases, his head. ‘hese boxes were piled up in 
underground cellars, one on top of another, like bales in a warehouse ; and here it 
was intended that most of the unhappy prisoners should remain till they died, for 
the majority had life sentences, and “it was impressed upon us that never under 
any circumstances whatsoever are the prisoners allowed to come out.”” We may hope 
that now that Mongolia has returned to its nominal allegiance to China the boxes 
containing Chinese political prisoners will, at any rate, have been opened, if no others. 

For those with a taste for travellers’ yarns there is a fine collection in Mr. Norman J. 
Davidson’s Modern Travel. None of the stories are new, for Mr. Davidson has 
simply drawn upon the already published works of a number of modern travellers 
but the collection makes good reading. It is unfortunate that it should be described 
on the cover as “a record of exploration, travel, adventure, and sport in all parts of 
the world during the last forty years.” If it were it would undoubtedly run to more 
than one volume. Another book with a rather deceptive title is Mr. Gouldsbury’s 
Reminiscences of a Stowaway, for the hero was only a sailor for the first sixty or seventy 
pages, the rest being occupied by a chatty account of his career in the service of the 
Indian Government. The best story is that of the young police-officer who thought 
he had discovered an infallible protection against snake-bite. A much more pretentious 
work is Mr. Otto Rothfeld’s Women of India. It is elaborately bound, and illustrated 
in colours by Mr. M. V. Dhurandhar, rather after the style of a certain type of bird- 
book—that is to say, each lady described is shown on a coloured plate decked out 
in unnaturally bright and cleanly plumage. It would be as difficult to recognise her 
from these plates as it usually is to recognise the birds. I am not an authority upon 
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the women of India, but I can assert with some confidence that one at least of the 
accounts—that dealing with the Toda woman in the Nilgiries—is as highly coloured 
as the plate. 

One of the differences between the travel literature of our own and earlier times 
of which we have least reason to be proud is in the literary style. The modern traveller 
1s a sportsman and a man of action or he is a scientist, and the tendency is for modern 
books of travel to relapse into mere narrative or into ponderous scientific exposition. 
If Mr. Belloc could be induced to visit Mongolia or Alaska things might be different ; 
but for the present Curzon and Kinglake have no successors. It was a happy chance, 
therefore, that sent Mr. Cunninghame Graham to Cartagena during the war, 
apparently with the object of establishing a depot for the sale of Columbian meat 
to the Allies. He has written a book of real distinction and charm. Opening with an 
account of the founding of Cartagena de Indias in the sixteenth century by Heredia, 
the conqueror of Columbia, and his chivalrous lieutenant, Don Francisco Cesar, he 
tells of the incredible hardships endured by the Spanish adventurers ; of how they 
discovered in the Indian cemetery of Sinu (the site of which is now in doubt) enough 
gold ornaments to make the humblest of them rich for life ; of how some of them 
crossed the mountains and joined in the search for the Incas’ treasure, which has 
never been found to this day ; and of the glorious miracle by which the altar-piece 
for Cartagena Cathedral was floated to the shore after the ship that bore it had been 
sunk by English pirates. Describing his own first sight of Cartagena, Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham writes : 


As the vessel at half-speed makes her way through the oily waters, where the “‘ shark 
pursues the mackerel,”’ and schooners lie becalmed, their’sails flapping against the mast, 
suddenly a city rises from the waves. A mass of domes and towers, of houses painted 
pink, with brown-tiled roofs, gleam in the sun. A golden haze softens and blends them 
into a picture, showing no outline, melting into the atmosphere, intangible, and looking 
like the mirage of a town seen in a dream. The floating city is ringed round with a vast 
brown wall, turreted here and there with towers, broken by bastions and by counter- 
scarps. Great gates yawn here and there in which portcullises are ready, or were ready 
till time devoured them, to drop upon the foe. All the medieval art of fortification 
seems to have been exhausted, as if some Vauban of those days had wrought his master- 
piece and then retired, knowing his work impregnable if hearts were stout enough behind 
its walls. Palms and more palms fringe all the shores ; castle succeeds to castle, el Pastelillo, 
el Manzanillo, and, finally, San Lazaro upon its isolated rock, now ruinous, and a mere 
playground for lizards and for snakes. . . . No one would feel surprised if there were 
still galleons at anchor, or if the captain of the port were to come off dressed in trunk 


hose and cloak, his rapier riding on his thigh. 


Mr. Cunninghame Graham does what it should be the supreme object of every 
travel book to do : he takes his reader with him on his travels. 
But, after all, the most adventurous travellers of recent years have been soldiers. 
There is said to be a slump in war literature. We are assured by those who cater for 
the public taste that ‘“‘ the public is sick of the subject.” A visit to the Cenotaph at 
Whitehall on almost any day in the week does not altogether confirm this impression. 
In any case there are three exceptionally good books about the war in my list, of which 
I will mention only one. The Long Road to Victory, edited by Mr. John Buchan, 
contains one or two singularly bald, uninspiring narratives, and others so poignantly 
vivid that at the tail-end of 1920 they are still difficult to read. Of these the most 
notable is by Lieut.-Colonel E. A. Ewart, better known as Boyd Cable, who describes 
in the simplest language what happened between Neuve Chapelle and the Bethune- 
La Bassée road on two days in May, 1915. He has done nothing else quite so well. 
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ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL PSYCHO-ANALYSIS. By Paut BOoUuSFIELD. 


Kegan Paul. tos. 6d. 
PSYCHO-ANALYSIS. By AnprE Tripon. Kegan Paul. tos. 6d. 


FROM THE UNCONSCIOUS TO THE CONSCIOUS. By G. GELEY. ‘ 


Collins. 17s. 6d. 
THE HUMAN ATMOSPHERE. By W. J. Kitner. Kegan Paul. tos. 6d. 


THE SHIBBOLETHS OF TUBERCULOSIS. By Marcus Paterson. Murray. 


tos. 6d. 
FOOD POISONING. By W.G. Savace. Cambridge University Press. 15s. 


{ 


THE SYSTEM OF ANIMATE NATURE. By J. ARTHUR THOMSON. Two ~ 


volumes. Williams & Norgate. 3os. 


EARLY HISTORY OF SURGERY IN GREAT BRITAIN. By G. PARKER. 
Black. 7s. 6d. 


SECRETUM SECRETORUM FRATRIS ROGERI. Edited by RoBEerT STEELE. 
Clarendon Press. 25s. 


. 


REMINISCENCES AND ANTICIPATIONS. By J. Jory. Fisher Unwin. 


15S. 

KINETIC THEORY OF GASES AND LIQUIDS. By R. D. KLEEMAN, 
Chapman & Hall. 16s. 6d. 

FIRST COURSE IN NOMOGRAPHY. By S. Bropetsxy. Bell. tos. 

METEOROLOGY. By R. G. K. Lemprert. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


cs pees branch of knowledge described as Psycho-analysis is very much in the public 
eye at present. It presents all the essentials for exciting the interest and stimulating 
the conversation of the camp-followers of science—a large vocabulary of ill-defined 
words which can be easily acquired and commit the user very little ; a freedom from 
the preliminary discipline which attaches to so many branches of science (Freud sees 
no need of medical training even for the ‘‘ analyst ” himself) ; an unlimited province ; 


and a preoccupation with self and sex which cannot but come as a gratifying contrast — 


to the impersonal inquiries of the physicist and chemist. Those who feel that the 
cause of science is advanced by substituting for the statement ‘‘ The child likes 
jam” some such sentence as “ The child’s ego exhibits an extroverted nutrition- 


power-ego urge induced by saccharo-glucositic complexes” are dazzled by the 


magnificent possibilities of the new language. For the title and vocabulary, rather 
than the study itself, are new. People were said to have “ something on their mind ” — 


before “ repressed complexes ” were invented : they were encouraged to talk about 
it and “ get it off their mind,” and attempts were made to effect a “‘ transference ” 


before the first man was “ analysed.” The poem “‘ Home they brought her warrior — 


dead ” is the record of a transferred thanato-erotic complex (our own contribution 


to the new science) worked by a nurse of ninety years. In the new science, of course, - 
the psychic energy is transferred, embarrassingly enough, to the analyst, who then has — 


to rid himself of it. The chief new method in the technique of psycho-analysis is 
that of association, especially exemplified by association words (or “ stimulus- 
words”), and this is undoubtedly a powerful instrument for investigating neurotic 
cases, although, perhaps, not quite so novel as it may seem at first sight. 
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Some of the chief peculiarities of the subject are to be gathered from a study 
of the books of Mr. Tridon and Dr. Bousfield. That the leading apostles of the science 
are not without their complexes may be gathered from the fact that many dissenting 
_ schools already exist. As Mr. Tridon says, at the Congress of 1910, less than twenty 
years after the invention of the title, “a certain disharmony was present.” The 
importance and variety of the terminology is also clearly indicated : many of this 
author’s most frequent words, such as “ psychotic,” do not occur in Dr. Bousfield’s 
lengthy list, while his compounds, such as “ the nutrition-power-ego urge,” mark 
brilliant advances in the science. A good example of the vigour and simplicity of the 
psycho-analytic style is supplied by the description, quoted from Kempf, of how he 
(Kempf) nearly stepped on a snake : “‘ As my step was descending in the stride a 
partly-coiled something caught my eye, lying very near the place where the foot 
was to touch the ground. Instantly the leg supporting the body reflexly projected it 
onward, and the foot which had descended too far to be retracted was extended out 
of danger by a movement which started as a step but terminated in a leap.” The 
objurgation-complexes are freely aroused by having to read pages of this kind of 
description, and reflex movements of the mouth which start as a shout end as a yawn. 
Apart from the style of the exponents, the greatest weakness of the whole subject 
is the tremendous generalisations made from single cases. In the matter of symbolism, 
for instance, which plays so large a part in Freud’s theory of dreams, the system 
adopted makes it impossible to dream of any common objects of household furniture 
without revealing oneself as a hive of licentious intentions. The argument is that, 
if on any occasion in any country an object may have had a sexual significance, 
that object is always a sexual symbol to everybody. A consistent psycho-analyst might 
well suppose that every time a mathematician makes a + sign he is invoking the aid 
of the Christian church, and that every time he makes a — sign he is searching for 
spondees in his equations. This habit of generalising in the desired sense leads often 
to perversions of fact. Thus, in his chapter pleasingly entitled ‘“ The Urges and the 
Arts,” Mr. Tridon states that the pictorial arts were undoubtedly created at first 
by sexual urgings, a statement which it is hard to reconcile with the fact that the 
art of the cavemen known to us consists entirely of representations of mammoths 
and other animals. This chapter is garnished with references to “the selfish asocial 
hedonism of poetry ” and the pronouncement that ‘‘ Leonardo da Vinci and Direr 
were indifferent to beauty.” The slipshod and scientifically tawdry style and the utter 
lack of humour will form for some an obstacle to the reading of Mr. Tridon’s book, 
which nevertheless (or perhaps in consequence) gives a very good account of the 
subject. Dr. Bousfield concentrates entirely on the more unpleasant sexual activities 
and perversions, which for him are the main subjects of our unconscious thought. 
Gilbert’s “‘ Precocious Baby ” : 

With his “ Fal, lal, lal >— 
** Oo doosed fine gal !” 


and his early determination to 
marry and wive 


For better or worse 
With his elderly nurse— 


is a miracle of chastity to our author’s conception of the average baby, with his 
(Edipus complexes, and the rest. For those who like this sort of thing Dr. Bousfield’s 
book is, most emphatically, the sort of thing they will like, and we can promise the 
inquiring and open-minded young woman of to-day an intellectual feast in his pages. 
The more squeamish male had better go carefully. 

Turning from pscyho-analysis to psychic research, the thing that will attract most 
attention in M. Geley’s book on the unconscious is undoubtedly the chapter entitled 
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the “ Problem of Supernormal Physiology,” with its account of the materialisations 
of the medium Eva C., and the accompanying photographs. Again we are confronted 
with a terrible and unnecessary jargon, which lends a scientific air to an “‘ otherwise 
bald and unconvincing narrative.” We have the usual assurances that there is no 
possibility of fraud, that Eva has always shown “ absolute experimental honesty, 
but we are not told, what Baron von Schrenck-Notzing admits, that scientists who 
show a negative “ attitude” are not invited to attend further sittings. The photo- 
graphs are absolutely unconvincing. The “‘ skein of membranous filaments (of 
“ ectoplasm ”) which is supposed to be “ exteriorised”’ by the facial orifices is 
obviously hanging from the bridge of the wrinkled nose. The faces materialised are 
crude and doll-like. If we are to believe what we are told without proof the photo- 
graphs are unnecessary : if we are to be allowed to criticise they are useless, for they 
could easily be imitated without supernormal machinery. M. Geley’s book will 
convince the converted and supply them with some new words. We look for a really 
good photograph of Satan, cloven hoofs and horns complete, as the next proof. ‘ 
Fairies leave us cold. ; 
The Human Atmosphere is a painstaking and conscientious study of the faintly 
luminous hazes, or auras, which may be seen round the naked human body under 
suitable conditions of illumination. There is no doubt that such phenomena can be 
perceived by any careful observer, but students of physiological optics know that ; 
similar hazes can be seen round inanimate objects, such as sheets of white paper or 
plaster figures, under known conditions, and are to be attributed to processes going 
on in the retina of the eye. Until Mr. Kilner has shown that a man cut out of white 
paper and placed in his observation room has no aura his work is open to criticism. 
To turn to Dr. Paterson’s wise, robust, and humorous book on tuberculosis is 
like going from a futurist exhibition into the open air. The author is one of our 
foremost authorities on the disease, and he has collected fifty-nine shibboleths on 
the subject which he combats in lucid and vigorous English. In spite of the fact 
that his book is an important contribution to a highly-technical medical subject, any 
layman can follow nine-tenths of it without difficulty. He points out the folly of ; 
sterilising milk and not treating milk products, when fresh cheese, for instance, 
may contain tubercle bacilli; the small authority for supposing tuberculosis an~ 
hereditary disease ; the inefficacy of pine-trees, high altitudes, cod-liver oil, and other 
specifics frequently urged as necessary for treatment ; and the lack of danger in 
visiting a tuberculosis hospital. Another famous shibboleth which he demolishes is : 
“That a special diet is necessary in the treatment of Pulmonary Tuberculosis.” 
Under other headings dealing with Sanatoria are developed Dr. Paterson’s constructive 
opinions. His belief is in Sanatoria in which a course of carefully-graduated labour | 


is imposed on the patients—a treatment, technically known as “ auto-inoculation,” 
which has been abundantly vindicated in practice. Deep knowledge of the disease — 
and of human nature, prolonged experience, and common sense are embodied in ~ 
this book, to which we refer everyone who has any interest in tuberculosis. 

Another medical book of interest to the layman is Dr. Savage’s Food Poisoning. 
It deals with foods inherently poisonous, foods that become poisonous by bacterial 
infection, and chemical poisons introduced either accidentally or deliberately as 
preservatives. ‘There is a great deal of information given which should be known to 
every food-eater. The mistaken belief that food, to cause poisoning, must be noticeably 
tainted still prevails in many quarters ; the word “ ptomaine ”’ is constantly being 
abused in the popular Press ; the amount of cooking necessary to kill bacteria is not 
generally realised. Dr. Savage would be doing a service to the community if he were 
to publish an abstract of the less technical portions of his book in pamphlet form, which 
could be put in the hands of every cook, especially of those employed in cookshops. 

Professor Arthur Thomson, with his love of nature and his critical and constructive 
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ability, is that combination of naturalist and scientist which, as a type, has been 

_ becoming increasingly rare since the days of Charles Darwin. His latest book is a 
broad-minded survey of animate nature, which deals with the wide problems of 

_ biological science, such as those of animal behaviour, evolution, and heredity, in a 
way that will appeal especially to the many who are willing to take a little trouble 
for the sake of understanding the scientific view of life, but who have no very extensive 
technical knowledge. The work being based on a series of lectures—the Gifford 
lectures—the treatment is freer than it would have to be in a systematic work, and the 
author is at liberty to devote himself in detail to the problems which have the greatest 
imaginative interest. The discussion of mechanism and vitalism presents a very fair 
summing-up of the two sides of the eternal controversy. The conclusion may be ° 
summarised in one quotation: “. . . We are not in the least weakening the hope 
and endeavour that biology may approximate more closely to the position of an 
* exact science.’ Our sole proviso is that this is not to be attained by the naive device: 
of leaving life out.” Elsewhere, in the chapter on selection, we have a vigorous defence 
of the Darwinian doctrine, which is a welcome change from the more or less veiled 
decrying of Darwin’s work popular in some quarters. To attempt to discuss the book. 
adequately would require much more space than is available. The reviewer must be 
content to set it down as one of the best non-technical works on the wide problems. 
of biology which have appeared of recent years. 

The happily increasing interest in the history of science is exemplified in different. 
ways by two recent books. The printing of the pseudo-Aristotelian Secretum Secretorum 
from the original Bodleian manuscript as the fifth volume of the Opera hactenus 
inedita of Roger Bacon makes another contribution to the somewhat tardy recognition. 
of our greatest medizval scientist. The text is furnished with a learned introduction. 
by the editor, Mr. Robert Steele, and, besides the Latin text, the volume comprises. 
an English translation of the Arabic version, and the metrical text of Le Secre de 

_ Secrez of Piere d’Abernun, also known by the more suburban name of Piere de- 
Peckham. A work intended for a wider public is The Early History of Surgery in 
Great Britain, which deals with the development of surgery and the organisation 
of the practice of it in this country from the Conquest (William the Conqueror: 
_ rewarded one of his army surgeons with large grants of land) down to the nineteenth 
century. The evolution of the profession from the thirteenth to the eighteenth century 
is intimately connected with the history of the barber surgeon gilds, and the story 
_of the relationship, which is of great interest for the social historian, is well told by 
Dr. Parker. He deals with the vicissitudes of the great hospitals and the teaching of 
surgery at the universities, and sketches briefly the life and work of the great English 
surgeons from John of Arderne to men as recent as John. Abernethy. The now half- 
forgotten public terror occasioned by the murders committed by the body-snatchers: 
Burke and Hare marks the close of his History. The little book is of great interest. 
An interesting chapter from the history of another branch of science will be found in 
Professor Joly’s Reminiscences, where, among other things, he discusses, in connection. 
with the origin of the submarine, the obscure work of Cornelius Drebbel. 

__ Among recent books on applied mathematics may be cited Dr. Kleeman’s Kinetic 
Theory and Dr. Brodetsky’s Nomography. Dr. Kleeman’s book gives a very good 
“account of what are known as “‘ free path phenomena ” in the theory of gases, while 
Dr. Brodetsky’s book is, I think, the first book in English on the method, now so 
‘widely applied in engineering and allied problems, which, as far as I know, was first 
elaborated and christened by M. d’Ocagne. The little book under notice is very clearly 
and simply written, and particularly rich in examples showing the use and scope of 
‘the method. It should be widely welcomed by those who are interested in the 
Bes phical solution of the problems that arise in technical investigations. 
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NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS 


E have received from the Oxford University Press two new volumes in 
the World’s Classics (Pocket Edition ; 2s. 6d. net). They are Whitman’s 
Leaves of Grass and Borrow’s Wild Wales, the latter being the two 
hundred and twenty-fourth of the series, which Mr. Grant Richards 
began nearly twenty years ago, astonishing the publishing world with 
his enterprise. The Whitman volume contains a selection made by Mr. Ernest de 
Selincourt, who writes a very sympathetic Introduction, which deals more fully with 
the poet’s ‘‘ message” and his character than with the strictly literary value of his 
work. It seems a pity that Whitman’s poetry should be printed in this edition in a 
selection only. No choice is likely to be better than the first published in England, 
that of W. M. Rossetti, and a complete edition, even if it contains matter with 
which one could dispense, is always useful. The type used in this series is good 
and clear, though small, and the paper and binding are agreeable. : 


G ba fifth edition of The Autobiography of a Super-tramp, by Mr. W. H. Davies 
(Fifield ; 7s. 6d.), is a reminder of the time, twelve years ago, when this book 
first appeared, and its author was still unknown and in need of the sponsorship of 
Mr. Bernard Shaw. Mr. Shaw’s essay is still part of the volume, and though it is n 
longer necessary, one reads it with pleasure and understands how useful it then was. 
being one of the simplest and most friendly of its author’s writings and directed 
entirely to one point, the recommendation of the work to which it was prefixed. Mr, 
Davies has now added a note explaining how the autobiography came to be written 
and five of the poems from his first volume. The five editions have come from the 
press with considerable regularity, and no doubt a great many more will follow. 


A NEW edition of the Rubatyat of Omar Khayydm, with new illustrations by a 
new artist, is not a new or an exciting event. The volume published by the De 
la More Press, with pictures by Miss Blanche MacManus (2s. 6d.), will add anoth 
item to what has already become a fantastic bibliography, and there is not muc 
more to be said of it. The pictures are neither original nor interesting in manner. 


1d Repos THOMAS NELSON & SONS have published in ‘‘ The Edinbur 
Library of Non-fiction Books” (a somewhat cumbrous and ungraceful tithe 
reprints of Mr. G. M. Trevelyan’s three works, Garibaldi’s Defence of the Roman 
Republic, Garibaldi and the Thousand, and Garibaldi and the Making of Italy (25.6 
each). Mr. Trevelyan has long been known as an_ historian who holds the opinion 
that history should be written so that persons of literary sensibilities can read 
without disgust ; and as a consequence his compositions have penetrated muc 
further among the general public than such works generally do. The new edition 
omits the appendices, bibliographies, and foot-notes of the original. 


We. have received from Messrs. Macmillan & Co. the first volume, Roderick Hudson, 
of their new edition of the Novels and Stories of Henry James. This editio 
(crown 8vo or foolscap 8vo, 7s. 6d. a volume) will be reprinted as far as possibl 
from the “‘ New York ”’ edition, but will include several works, most notably T 
Bostonians, which that did not, omitting only a small number of early works con: 
tributed to magazines and never republished, and three of his plays, which he re-cast 
and published as narratives. It will run eventually to thirty-five volumes. | 


